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SUMMER SCHOOL ELOCUTION. 


TERM OF SIX WEEKS --- July 2 to August 10, 1883. 


Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 


Teachers, College Students, Clergymen, and all who are interested in the Art of Expression, and who 
avail themselves of the opportunities yearly afforded for Summer Instruction, require for recreation and 
health, the very best advantages of climate and location. The great success of the Summer Term held at 
Cobourg last year, the pleasant and even temperature, the facilities afforded by the authorities of Victoria 
University in the use of their buildings and grounds, the low rates of boarding, the hospitality of the people, 
and the universal desire on the part of students and citizens alike that the course be repeated, have 
induced the Officers of the National School of Elocution and Oratory to return for the Summer of 1883. 

Cobourg is not only a centre from which — interesting and delightful summer trips may be made, 
but being on the direct line of travel between Niagara Falls, Lewiston, Hamilton, and Toronto on the 
west, and Kingston, Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, and Quebec 
on the east, persons may purchase Summer Excursion Tickets at the usual reduced rates, go as far as 
8 . ae four, flve, or six weeks, and resume their trip after the greatest rush of summer travel 

as ceased. | 

The Regular Course of instruction in Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, and Extempo- 
raneous Speech, with practice in Reading, Recitation, and Public Delivery, will be given. 


Send for full Descriptive Circular to J. 8. BECHTEL, Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“Multitudes of men go into public life with minds stored with knowledge, “Art is not a perversion, but a developing and perfecting of nature, and 
with reasoning faculties well trained, but without having acquired a single art|when thus perfected it gives you something better than nature. When nature 
— which, in impressive forms, they can express their power. They try to is thus enriched by art; when passion and power and feeling and thought have 

reach, and the people will not hear them. They try to make a speech, and been culled and trimmed and aimed; when the arrow is selected and feathered 
reak down. They write a book, and nobody wants it. The faculties of expres-|and guided as no log of wood thrown by a giants hand could go, then Art has 


sion have no training. The arts of expression have no development.” learned to throw the shafts of speech in a way that Nature never taught.” 
— Dr. J. G. Holland J — Rev. H. W. Bellows, D D. 
BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S „A pleasure to teach a class using them.“ VENABLE’S 


Di cti on ary 4 0 ts 3 culted to use of beginners and to short 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. These Standard Text-books present Geography as an Attract- HIGH-SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


i i i i ing: is lete for Academies and High Schools. 
Science. They are bright and interesting: corrected to date complete for Acaemies 
for School, Home, or Office. Typography of issue. 


helpf ‘ M 
New Two book Series: Elementary. 54 cts. Revised Manual, $128. GEO ETRY, 
Superior * * * I know.” Physical Geography, beautiful imperial, 8vo, $1.60. Wall Maps, 8 in set, $10. kxereises and Hiate for Solution. 5 l. 40. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Whenever teachers, school superintendents, and others desire a first- 
class, genuine, American-made Pen, their special attention is called to 
Esterbrook’s extensive assortment of school and business pens. Lead- 
ing Numbers, 444, 333, .128, 048, 180, 135. For sale by all stationers. 


PRIZES ' SECOND ANNUAL LIST. PRIZES 
$1000 


Will be awarded 190 PRIZES, for the best pencil drawings made with 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


Pupils of all the public and private schools and art schools in the 
United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may possess. For a pamphlet containing full particulars, address 
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Vol. XVII.—No. 18. 


R.& J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


— 
“s ree stamps. 
= Mention this paper. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Is prepared to furnish for the next school year a 
college graduate of seven years experience, who is 

ially fitted to teach in an academy, high school. 
or college, THE MopERN LANGUAGES. e would 
consider a —— to travel abroad for a year or 
more. or would act as tutor in a family, during the 
months of July and Angust. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
4i8a 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 


Best Goods ai Lowest Rates. 
Send fer List to 
CHAS. V. HOLBROOA, 
378 as Looks, Cr. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


Brain and Nerve 


It gives vitality to the 


— vents fretfulness, and gives qu 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, 61. 


ufacturers of the plied by any one, with a common paint-brush, to an 


improved Eureka Liquid Slating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


ESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERV 
GE RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF * EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
IT Is THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. n 
insufficient bodily or mental growth c n, pre- 
let, rest, and sleep. It gives a better disposition 


to infants and children, as it promotes good 


Composed of the Vital or Nervs giving Princip 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


BOOK SLATE 


The Celebrated Triumph ” Dovetailed Black Diamond Slating tes 


Food. 


health to brain and body. 
les of the Ox-Brain and Neat Germ. 


ATF 


sible qualities. ht, 
ortable, noise — 
urable. Used in 

wide-awake schools. 


Ligu lati without 
4 Worden boards. akes 


surface. Put up in tin cans of various sizes, with 


directions for use. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3 25; Gallon, 86.00 
, WOOD BLACKBOARDS.— Made of very best material. Finest sur- 


Blackboards: ciom.—A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated — 2. tightly like a map, without injury. 38 and 46 inches wide. $1 25 and $2.00 per yard 


Improved School Apparatus for every 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 


$1.50; No. 3, 3x4 ft., $2.00. 


ROLL BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers. Prices, No. 1, 2x8 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% * 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., 


191 Fulton St., New York City. 


Barclay St E. B. BENJAMIN, new Teachers Agencies. 


Importer 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. — 
J. & H. BERGHE 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 
1 WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
application. 193e0w 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
supplied with the FURNA 
best goods at the | 4 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
404 cow 


French Language. 


More conversational French acquired in one month 
by Bercer’s entirely New Method, than in four 
months by any other system whatever, Principais of 
schools, —- academies, institutes; members of 
Boards of ucation, American teachers, represent- 


atives of literary papers and reviews, desirous to judge 4 2 
tor themselves of the superiority of this —.—. —— Cini Engineers’ and Surveyors’ instruments, 
apply, on presentation of their visiting card, ev Deal 


Satarday at 2 o’clock, to Professor A. F CHARL 4 

delegate — * 17th Street. first floor, in 
nion uare, New York). who will 

Appleton & Co, 416 b 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 
CHEMICAL APPAMATUS in America. | AIGHARDS d CO. 
Pure Re-agents, Chemicals, Minerals, &c. ' Orrosire sixru Sr., New Vork City. 


USE 


The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 


by the continued ad- 

Ul WAx 
and im. U 
— thet cestty Best Known. EstaBisHen,|824 

and skilled artisans 
can produce. ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES 


Of our own make and fully warrunted. 
Microscopes. Field and Marine Glasses, 
Drawing Inst’s, Spectacies, Eye Glasses. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SONS, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 413 928 Broadway, New York. 


Estey Organ Co., |SILK BANNERS 44887 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND,| J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 59 Carmine Street. 


Locves, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


0 
601 WasHINeTON Sr., Boston, Mass. DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as 


MENEELY BELL FGUNDRY. [AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


Fivorably known to the public since 
1226. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Prala. 


MENEELY & cd. WEST TROY, I. I. Authors 804, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 


Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. . $1.00 (post-paid). - 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
24 Nassau t., New Verk. 


Instruments (160 
II. Instruments and . (144 pp.) : 
Magic Laatorneand Sides NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE- 


Ph and Chemical (198 pp.) VEE WS, Books Published in Parts, Out-of-Print 


— — Books, Books in ae Languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
JAMES W. QUEEN a co., Odd and Ont-of-the-Way Books, Books that have been 
(1) 9234 Chestwnat Philadelphia. 


Catalogues on Application. 


searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports. 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), eto. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 


SELECTIONS. |* 


ESTABLISHED 1845. Pick-up Orders Solicited, 
W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., A. 8. CLARK, 
Manufacturers of 7 34 Park Row, New York. 
DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
im all kinds of 

and Supplies Surveyors for things in this line, 
vun pricelist, on spplication. 264 1 cow it Metropolitan Block, Ousoago, | 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they, awaken theely home interest; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the ony best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for Se of instruction; recomm: 
good schools to parents. Call on or ad 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American i hers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Un 


Square, New York. 
Home and / 
Foreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 
A AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until supplied. 
EK. MARIAM COVYRIERE & (o., 
3i Kast 17th St. (Union Square). 
ce ~Juvet’s Time and other Globes. 417 


The Pa. Educational Bureau 


is no experiment. It has a firmly estab- 
lished patronage extending from Maine to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The testimonials FroM ITS PATRONS show 
that the Manager's experience of over 
twenty years as Teacher and Superin- 
tendent enables him fully to comprehend 
the needs of schools and the fitness of 
Teachers, and that by conscientious rep- 
resentation, honesty, and fair-dealing, the 
Bureau has won a reputation that gives 
its candidates the very best prospects 
of success. Good Teachers desiring posi- 
tions should register atonce. Fall vacan- 
cies are already coming in. Send for appli- 
cation-form and list of testimonials. Calls 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 
Address the Manager, L. B. LANDIS, 
City Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Allentown, Penn. 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New York. 


Accomplished and efficient Professors, Tutors, Teachers, 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, — eto. 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
varts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 ni 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wantin Grade Teachers, 
Special Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once. LEMMON BROS, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Aids Teachers to tions; supplies Schools of every 


grade, and Families, with Teachers without chars; 


ves Parents information of Schools; Reuts and 
hool Properties, 
Full particulars, with Application-forms, and the 
“EDUUATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page monthly, 
for stamp. 
889 tf % 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 4. 


ROCKWAW Teachers’ Agency, TIMES 

BUILD'G., CHIOAGO, will supply able Supts. and 

ialists, with good positions in the Central, 

estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 

ear, in public or private schools. Great demand for 
teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


27 Teachers Wanted, Tote 
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Gems Of the Or ien. oVI.uͥb́ 


SONNETS. 


BY GEORGE s, BURLEIGH. 


I.—Knowledge and Wisdom. 


Knowledge and Wisdom are not so of kin 
That, would they wed, ye might forbid the banns; 
Neither so alien that their warring clans 
Should mix in wordy conflict but to win 
Some petty triumph in th’ arena’s din. 
Knowledge, earth-born, the flame of Wisdom fans, 
Whose spark is God’s gift, but its nurture man’s; 
For still man’s reverent soul its shrine hath been, 
To crowd the hungry brain with endless lore 
That day by day no inward sense remoulds 
Into fine wings above its realm to soar, 
Is but to crush the vase with what it holds, 
Beggar the miser with uncurrent wealth, 
And spoil with myriad meats the gluttonous feeder’s breath. 


II- True Wisdom. 


Accuse not learning when her votaries quench 
The simple heart, with all its holy aims, 
In her deep fountain, or compel its flames 
To fire the fierce alembics where they wrench 
The life from nature till their own lives blench 
In their sharp solvents. A true wisdom blames 
The sordid miser, not the gold he claims, 
And Love sits, ermined, on her judgment bench. 
So will she keep the morning dew of life 
On the fresh leaves, through noon to dewy eve; 
The soul unshriveled, the heart unscarred by strife; 
Taught by more knowledge more truly to believe; 
And grasping all the strands of natural lore 
Shall twine a warp of faith to reach the Golden Shore. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tatkine Down ro CHILDREN. — There was a time 
when it was necessary to warn teachers, and preachers 
to children, against being too dignified, against using 
too big words, and not coming down to the level of their 
scholars in their manner and matter of speech. Proba- 
bly this warning is still needed by some. But it is cer- 
tain, also, that just the contrary warning is needed by 
not a few. There are preachers to children, and also 
superintendents and teachers, who insult their young 
hearers, and degrade both their office and themselves, by 
their promiscuous “ coming down ” to those whom they 
would uplift. They treat their scholars as if they were 
wholly lacking in good taste and intelligence, and could 
only understand a dialect that has an admixture of 
“baby-talk” and slang; or again, as if they could be 
interested only in what has in it a touch of the blood- 
curdling or laughable. — S. S. Times. 

Our secular teachers are not often prone to the above 
fault, but it is often manifested in a remarkable degree 
by superintendents and school directors, and others who 
essay to visit schools occasionally and enlighten them 
by a series of “remarks.” In oral lessons, however, we 
have often known teachers to offend in the degree of 
exaggerated simplicity which is only one remove from 


actual silliness and absurdity. This is a pitfall which 
awaits all who try to talk to children without being 
thoroughly imbued both with the subject and the desire 
to make the child understand.— Present Age. 


A Drrznper. — The extraordinary cheapness of the 
American school system, its effectiveness, its admirable 
influence upon morals and public order, its equity and 


liberality, have been proved in every part of the Union; 


and colleges the principal of human equality, upon 
which our country leans for safety, is sometimes for- 
gotten. Foreign impulses, frivolities, fashions, bar- 
barisms, may at times corrupt our youth, and reach 
even the pulpit and the press. But the public schools 
bravely repel the wave of European reaction, and are 
founded upon the immutable principles of 76 — Har- 
Magazine. 

INDIVIDUALITY. — David could no more fight in the 
armor of Saul than a teacher can do effectual work when 
impeded by the methods and processes imposed by those 
superior in authority, however excellent the methods 


may be in themselves. The teacher should not be an 
imitator, but an originator; not an artisan, but an 
artist. — Supt. W. H. Lambert, Mulden, Mass. 


PrensioninG Treacuers. — Two bills for pensioning 
public school-teachers have been before the New York 
Legislature for some time, and last weok one was killed 
and the other passed. The Assembly adopted the Sen- 
ate bill providing that teachers over 70 years old who 
have been in the service in New York for 30 years, may 
be retired on a pension not to exceed one-half in amount 
of their yearly salary for five years previous to their 
retirement. As this creates a very small class of pen- 
sioners, it is expected that Gov. Cleveland will sign the 
bill. The defeated bill was of a more elaborate nature. 
It provided for the establishment of a teachers’ pension 
fund in the city of New York by a deduction of not 
over 1 per cent. a year from the salary of each teacher 
(which would have made about $25,000 a year), teach- 
ers being liable to retirement after 25 years’ service, and 
to receive thereafter half the yearly salary they were 
having at the time of their retirement (though the limit 
was to be $1000). The policy of pensioning teachers 
is a questionable one at best ; but the idea of taxing the 


teachers themselves to form a pension fund for 
necessarily a few of their number is little short of 


grotesque in its absurdity of injustice. — Springfield 
Mass. Rep. 

Tar Want or SELF-DEPENDENCE which is manifest 
among the children of our schools, comes, it seems 
to me, from too much assistance from both teachers and 
parents. It isso tempting to tell the child what he 
ought to ascertain for himself! And we none of us have 


come to a realizing sense of the fact that the more we 
pour into the child’s mind, the less real knowledge he 
is likely to have. — Supt. J. T. Prince, Waltham. 


Science AND Moratity.— Apart from the mere 
knowledge acquired, or the sharpening of the observing 
and intellectual faculties, the study of natural science 
is no mean factor in the cultivation of morality. A 
sympathy with other forms of life will be a corrective, 
to some extent, to the thoughtless cruelty so often prac- 
ticed on dumb creatures. Nothing is better calculated 
to eliminate passion and prejudice from the human 
breast than a love for nature. We can hardly conceive 
of a boy who is fond of natural history being other than 
truthful, manly, and intelligent, or of teachers not being 
from the same cause all the more in sympathy with 
their daily work.—Hducational News, Ang. 

Supposititiovs Rrerorm.—It must be remembered 
that change is not always reform. Change, merely for 
the sake of novelty, freqwently works a lasting injury. 
When so exercised, it is well termed, in the quaint 
colloquialism of the day—slam-bang reform. Like its 
congener, spread-eagle patriotism, it delights in words, 
is full of passionate vehemence, is violent in its incohe- 
rent demands, and inconsistent, if not false, in its pro- 
fessions. It seems to be a periodic species of mania, 
attacking all things indiscriminately, violently, and re- 
gardless of result. To-day, it seems to be sharpening 


its sword for an attack on the school systems. Its 


and Pestalozzi. They tell us that everything is wrong, 
that there never has been any one truly educated be- 
fore, and that under the present systems of mismanage- 
ment there never can be. Under the specious plea of 
Industrial Education, these iconoclasts propose an entire 
and radical change in the whole system. They are very 
careful, however, not to indicate how that change could 
orshould bemade. It must be engrafted on the system, 
but how or where the graft should be applied they can 


not tell. The cry with them is change, and with that 
they seem to be content. Now, we would like to ask 
these wise men, these heavy-brained fellows, who give 
us sweeping editorials and heavy lectures on the subject, 
where they will begin, what they will dispense with, 
how they will apply their reforming-knife ? — Teacher. 


THE TEACHING OF MORALITY IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY MORTIMER A. WARREN, DANBURY, CONN. 


I have no patience with the plea that instruction in 
morality and in religion cannot be dissociated, and that, 
in consequence, the public school-teacher canrot teach 
the one since he is debarred from teaching the other. 
To make use of that argument is to affirm that no man 
does right unless he is forced; it is to say that culture 
and courage are incompatible; it is to say that liberty 
and heroism have nothing in common. For the tone 
which religion ever takes in the moral education of peo- 
ples is that of threat: Do this in this life, or take that in 
the next. But no man acts morally through fear; it is 
only when some degree of knowledge brings doubt, and 
doubt brings freedom, and freedom, heroism,—it is only 
then that there is room for free, and so of moral action. 
If youcatch my meaning, you are understanding me to 
say that morality is not only better taught, but that it 
is only taught, when fear, present and future, is entirely 
eliminated from the instruction. Ho fortunate the 
accident, then (would it not be better to say,—how 
providental the ordering?), that we are forbidden to give 
religious instruction ; and how inexcusable we are if we 
neglect to seize our grand opportunity for true moral 
education ! 

If the need or right of teaching morality in the pub- 
lic school be denied, we find our sufficient answer in the 
nature of the institution itself. The public school is to 
fit for citizenship, and the public school-teacher has but 
one duty,—so to teach that his pupils may become bet- 
ter citizens. But the first qualification of a good citi- 
zen is that he be moral; afterward we hope to find him 
intelligent, industrious and all the rest,—but first of all, 
if you please, I want my neighbor to be moral. Now I 
am not doubting the power of the home, the church, 
heredity and environment in moulding the man,—I am 
only saying that the one agency which society insists 
on maintaining to supplement or correct these greater 
powers is the public school, and, of course, the teaching 
of morality becomes its first duty. 

If this be granted we may next advance to ask how 
this lesson may be taught. The ancient ritual would 
have it that morality is the result of drill: under such 
and such circumstances do this and so. Daily inquiry 
into the meaning of Law, and the daily moulding of ac- 
tion by that inquiry, produced in time the nicest set of 
casuists the sun ever shone upon. And when practice 
of this kind had failed to produce originality, courage, 
spontaneity, invention, freedom, or national greatness, 
they ‘consoled themselves with poetry. A hero was 
coming, by-and-by, who should redeem the national 
glory,—that is, revive the national morality. That great 
genius came at length, but he came baptizing with fire, 


That only is 8 moral act, taught he, which is done by 
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choice and in love. Morality is inspiration. The lapse 
of time has only confirmed the faith of mankind in this 
teaching, and to-day, somewhat paradoxically, we plead 
for the teaching of morality as Christ taught it, and we 
rejoice in the elimination of religious teaching from our 
schools. 

Can we with our limitations teach morality after 
Christ’s way? And how? Doubtless, first of all, we 
must catch his spirit. Pretention is fatal. The one 
danger of the teacher of morality is hypocrisy ; and, you 
remember, it was the one sin with which the Master 
had no patience. The boy you teach detects it under 
your never-so-many mantles ; he sees it before you know 
it; hypocrisy, like love, is blind. Doubtless, next, we 
are to imitate Him in making object-lessons of passing 
instances; out of William’s quarrel with Henry to bring 
a clear lesson of right and wrong. Doubtless, too, 
we are like Him eagerly to watch for, patiently to wait 
for, and tenderly to nourish the first awakenings of the 
moral, choice. O, terrible is the sea and the millstone, 
when by one hasty word we blight a dawning confidence! 
I think, too, that like Christ we ought not to seek to be- 
come, nor to refuse to become, the living representation 
of the principles we teach ; indeed, we cannot escape this 
leadership if we would. And I think that we are to 
consider nothing gained so long as our pupils do not 
acknowledge in some sort our leadership, and do not 
find a sufficient punishment, like Peter, in its reproach. 
Somewhere hereabout lies hid the glory of teaching: 
it is when eye meets eye, and soul meets into soul, 
though no word be said, no duty inculeated, no precept 
taught, yet the eye speaks and the fire burns. To kin- 
dle that fire is to teach morality. 


But more specifically: If to teach morality is to in- 
spire a moral enthusiasm, as just hinted, then plainly it 
is best taught by the best illustrations of high moral 
purpose. We are then to select examples of this nature, 
and, having absorbed their spirit ourselves, teach them 
to our pupils in aglow. Instances of devotion like that 
of the Dutch boy who lay all night on the dyke keep- 
ing at bay the North Sea; of John Maynard, the pilot 
of Lake Erie, who stood at his wheel amid fire and 
smoke and saved the lives of all the ship’s company,— 
of all but his own, poor fellow; of Grace Darling, a 
Florence Nightingale, an Abraham Davenport; of the 
negro who saved St. Michael’s in Charleston; of many 

railroad engineer, of many a fireman, of many a heroic 
death for country and principle; of a mother’ devotion, 
a father’s sacrifice, a son’s piety,—these, and instances 
like these, should be eagerly sought and earnestly 
taught. Especially are we to welcome examples of this 
kind when clothed in lofty or rhythmic language, or set 
to worthy music. 

By the side of such swift appeals to the heart of the 
boy, how empty are all our formulated arguments to 
right action! Compared with one touch of sympathy 
awakened by one example of moral heroism, how value- 
less are all the manuals on morals that were ever writ- 
ten! Having read Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg, 
how unnecessary to turn to the Farewell Address of 
Washington in order to make ourselves patriots! Hav- 
ing read the story of the Crucifixion, how needless to 
turn to Paul’s arguments to persuade ourselves to be 
Christians ! 

Shall the Bible be retained in our public schools? 
This question, so often asked and hotly answered, is not 
a vital issue. The real issue is, Shall our teachers teach 
morality in the sweet spirit and after the high model of 
Christ? This great question dwarfs every other. On 
lesser questions, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew cannot 
in conscience agree; but, on questions of heroism, of 
high moral purpose, of hope, of faith, the kindling eye 
bespeaks our kin. Christ, himself, I have sometimes 
thought, were he to teach in our common schools to-day, 
would be the first to lay aside the Bible. That is, he 
would use it or neglect it just as the use or the neglect 
would help him in his task of inspiring moral courage 
in his pupils. And so ought we. 

And, having said this much, I feel bound to add that 
it is intended to be nothing more than a fragment. 
Especially ought I to say it after the paper by Dr. 
Abbott in this journal (March 1). With most of his 
positions I have sincere sympathy ; at some I place a 

question-mark; to the last one, where he urges the 


preparation of treatises from which to give lessons in 
morality, this paper is a protest. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, A.M. 


VI. - THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


In the preceding paper we discussed a mode of teach- 
ing the facts concerning thé judicial department of the 
State government, — the various courts, their officers 
and functions, and the steps in the administration of 
justice. Having taught these facts, we are prepared to 
teach the principles underlying them. 

Penalties.—When studying the legislative depart- 
ment, we learned that one object of laws was to keep 
people from violating the rights of others. Using illus- 
trations drawn from school and home-life, we can by 
questions lead the pupils to see that the mere expression 
of will is not likely to control the evil-inclined, and can 
show that some penalty must be announced with the 
law. Reference to the general laws of the State will 
show that this principle is in constant application, and 
will show the nature of penalties, usually fine or impris- 
onment, Allusion might here be made to penalties in- 
flicted in former times, as whipping, burning, branding, 
the stock, and the pillory. 

Using the same familiar illustrations as before, we 
may teach the effect of the non-infliction of penalties. 
Notable examples in public affairs are the Sunday laws, 
and those forbidding profane swearing. Though the 
laws have been made in the regular way, and the pen- 
alty affixed, because the penalty is seldom inflicted the 
laws are violated freely. We may show, too, how the 
failure to enforce law tends to diminish the people’s re- 
spect for all law, and so acts directly to encourage crime. 

Justice, Free, Speedy, and Impartial.— The pupil’s 
natural sense of justice will make it easy to teach how 
justice ought to be administered. By such a simple 
illustration as the keeping back of the wages of an em- 
ployee by an employer, we may show that if the laws 
fulfill their purpose the wronged man should find redress 
in them. This redress should be without cost to him. 
If he must pay to recover his wages he loses a part of 
them, and so far fails to get his due. If he is forced to 
wait long for his complaint to be heard and his case 
considered, that, too, puts him to loss, and may cause 
suffering to himself and his family. Expense and delay 
of justice affect most seriously those who most need the 
protection of law,—the poor. 

That the administration of justice should be impar- 
tial, goes without saying. The poor man’s claim is to 
be allowed, not because he is poor, but because his claim 
is just. Illustrations of the violation of these three prin- 
ciples may be found and used to impress the lesson. It 
might not be out of place to direct the attention to the 
expense and delay now connected with our own system, 
which often deters men from pressing a just claim lest 
they spend more than they could recover. Perhaps 
such a discussion might bear fruit in the future, setting 
some boy to thinking how the eastern simplicity 
could be secured,—the judge sitting always in the mar- 
ket-place, or at the gate, ready to hear and decide. 


Local Administration.—How, as Blackstone says, jus- 
tice is brought home to every man’s door, should be 
impressed on the minds of the class. We have shown 
that the work of the courts is to decide on the applica- 
tion of law to individual cases. If a man is accused of 
violating law by stealing, it is for the court to decide 
whether he is guilty or innocent, and, if guilty, what 
penalty he deserves. We may lead the class to see that, 
if he is innocent, the mere suspicion of guilt is a hard- 
ship, and the arrest and trial still more hurtful. Now 
if, in addition to these, he be carried far from home, 
compelled to defend himself among strangers, and bring 
his witnesses from a distance, he is placed at a disad- 
vantage, his vindication is rendered more difficult, and, 
if secured, it will only be by an expenditure of much 
time and money. Thus the principle of free and speedy 
justice will be violated. Hence the inferior courts in 
the towns and cities are established that justice, by 
being administered near home, may be accompanied by 
as little expense and delay as possible. 


There is also a point to be made here in connection 


with the jury system. The object of that institution is 
to secure impartiality in the administration of justice. 
A man is supposed to be judged by his equals,—that is, 
by private citizens rather than officers, men interested 
in doing justice, because themselves likely to need jus- 
tice. Whatever familiarity with the local sentiments 
and customs, whatever the man’s own reputation among 
his neighbors can do for him, he is entitled to have done. 
These advantages are secured by having all causes heard 
within the county, and tried by juries drawn from the 
county. 

Like most beneficent principles this may work in two 
ways, — it may defeat justice. Not long ago, in the 
neighborhood of Boston, a man accused of murder 
prayed that he might be tried in another county be- 
cause the local excitement against him was so great he 
feared an unprejudiced jury could not be found. It 
would not be difficult for teachers to find numerous in- 
stances where local sympathy has constantly acted in 
favor of the accused and defeated justice. This is said 
to have been the case in Utah. 


Presumption of Innocence.—That a man must be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty, lies at the founda- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon administration of justice. In 
the courts of Continental Europe the opposite presump- 
tion is held. Teachers will do well to dwell on this 
principle, and compare the English and American with 
the Continental system. A description of the treat- 
ment of an accused man by a French court may be 
found in The Youth’s Companion for Nov. 30, 1882. 
The nature of the proof required is important,—not 
what the witness thinks, not what he has heard some- 
one else say, but what he has seen and heard and 
handled. 

Good may be done by showing the pupils how to ap- 
ply the same principle in every-day affairs, teaching 
them to withhold judgment, not to condemn others un- 
heard, to look for two sides to every story, to weigh 
evidence, to guard against prejudice, to reject hear-say 
testimony. Show them how cruel suspicion may be; 
and how the happiness and the fortune of a man or 
woman or family may be blasted by the hasty judg- 
ments of neighbors and friends. The teacher in his 
own administration should exemplify these principles. 
By being just he may promote j-stice, and so prepare 
his pupils for their share in the public duties of life. 

Duties of Witnesses and Court Officers.—The statutes 
of Massachusetts require all instructors of youth to in- 
still into the minds of their pupils “a sacred regard for 
truth.” Truth nowhere else seems so sacred as in the 
administration of justice, and the teacher will find here 
one of the best opportunities for moral instruction. 
The oath of the witness to tell “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” is itself impressive. 
By suitable illustrations we may show how the whole 
fabric of justice, the protection of human rights, life, 
liberty, and property, rests on confidence in the word 
of witnesses, and how beneficent was the command- 
ment “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” We may 
show, too, how a partial truth may mislead like a lie, 
and how the same effect may be produced by mixing 
truth with falsehood,—whence the requirement for the 
“whole truth” and “nothing but the truth.” Having 
shown the sacredness of truth in the court-room the 
teacher may pass to a wider application of the principle 
and show how all the business of life is based on con- 
fidence in men’s word,—how soon business would cease 
if men could not trust each other. 

The duties of jurors, attorneys, and judges are also 
fruitful in moral lessons. How free from prejudice 
jurors and judges should be, how incorruptible their 
honesty, how pure their motives! There are examples 
enough of men who have “ turned aside after lucre, and 
taken bribes, and perverted judgment,” to serve as 
warnings. The true function of attorneys needs some 
explanation. They are attached to the department of 
justice to promote justice, not to thwart it. Just so 
far as they use their knowledge of law to shield the 
guilty they deserve the censure of honest men, — they 
are in league with the classes which prey upon society. 


—If you have a friend that will reprove your faults 
and foibles, consider you enjoy a blessing which the 
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king upon his throne cannot haye.— Mann. 
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HEILBRONN (HOLY FOUNTAIN). 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS, 


„He that would make life free, true, and beautiful should go to Heil- 
bron,” —Sehubarth, 


Schubarth, thy words decree swift eloquence,— 
An inward fire consuming visible thought, — 
Two-orbed, as Virginis by Herschel sought, 

Wherein he gave the brighter, precedence 

Of sun to its immediate earth. A sense 
Binate and beautiful, as stars are fraught, 
Speaks in the Suabian splendor, when full-caught 

And answered from our thougbts pure eminence! 
We pilgrims,—wand’ ring land and sailing sea, 
Some Leon mocked by a mirage of youth, 

Some Mecca-bound Mahomedan,—above, 

Faith’s lodestar lights the beauteous feet of truth 
To Source divine of life which maketh free, 
Behold our Heilbronn in the Fount of Love! 


STRAWS AND FLAWS. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


Visiting recently in one of our New England cities, 
noted for its educational advantages as well as for much 
else notable and praiseworthy, my interest in the sub- 
ject led me to inquire of the various persons whom I 
met,—from the minister and family physician, to the 
washerwoman,—as to the real efficiency of the schools. 
The general verdict was that the schools were excellent; 
none better. 

“Oh, you must visit them, and see the school-build- 
ings. We all take pride in them. The gity has spent 
an immense amount of money upon school-buildings, 
and they will repay any one for a visit.” 


One young woman, more thoughtful than the others, 
perbaps, said: “ I was brought up in the country, and 
attended a common district-school. When I took up 
my abode in this city, among a whole bevy of young 
relatives, I was at once besieged by them to visit the 
schools that they attended. 

“ Willing to please them as well as to gratify myself,— 
for these city schools were a novelty to me,— I have become 
a frequent visitor, and am pretty familiar with the work- 
ing-machinery, from the primary to the high schools. 

“These schools seem to me much like a music-box. 
The teacher winds them up every morning at nine, and 
they run until twelve. At two o’clock they are wound 
up again and buzz away charmingly through the after- 
noon session. 

“They work beautifully. I was delighted with them 
for a time, and deplored the sad fate of the poor, neg- 
lected country children, deprived of such rare privileges. 


After a while, certain little straws blew before my 
eyes, showing the way of the wind, and I began to 
question whether these children, kept up at high pres- 
sure and run through the established system, really 
knew any more than the country children I had been 
commiserating on account of their hum-drum routine 
and inefficient teachers. For instance, one thing that 
set me doubting was this: ; 

“ Being out one day with a beautiful, stylish young 
relative of eighteen, I went in to one of the city banks 
and drew the interest due me on a deposit, and paid the 
interest upon a loan that the bank had advanced upon 
certain real estate that I held. 

“Jennie stood by listening attentively to the whole 
transaction. As we came out, she said, ‘Interest is one 
of the things that puzzles me. I can’t seem to get hold 
of it. Now, you have money in that bank?’ 

„Ves; a little.’ 

And you pay them for taking care of it for you. I 
see that, of course; but I don’t understand why they 
paid you money.’ 

„My dear child!’ I exclaimed, Did I not, at the 
last graduating exercises of our high schools, see you, 
in a white dress looped with rose-buds, receive a roll of 
parchment tied with a blue ribbon that was supposed to 
be a diploma? 

“Oh, yes, of course; but that is nothing to the 

point. I was not examined in arithmetic. I haven't 
studied it for ages.’ 

But you did study it, of course, at some time dur- 
ing your school-course ?’ 

“*Oh, yes, and I could repeat the formulas as fast as 
any of them. But I truly want to know why you were 
paid that money. I do not understand it.’ 

“* Why do you not understand it?’ I persisted. It 


is no more difficult than the branches that were engaging 
your attention during your last year in school.’ 

“She laughed and hesitated, and then said frankly, 
‘I suppose that I really know as little of all those things 
as I do of interest, but I would not like to admit it. 
They crowd us so, you see, that it is impossible to retain 
everything. One thing crowds out another, especially 
when it is something which you do not understand well 
enough to get really interested in.’ 

% You have always got on nicely at examinations,’ I 
said; How was that? 

Oh, I had always a pretty, new dress, and plenty 
of flowers; and I knew beforehand exactly what was 
expected of me. Everybody knows papa, you know, so 
I was made prominent. But it was understood that I 
was not to teach, and so I was allowed to slip along as 
easily as possible. Mamma never liked my going to 
the public school at all, but papa made a point of it. 
He said the best people must avail themselves of the 
educational advantages furnished by the city, or the 
less favored classes would cease to appreciate them. 
It was always understood that I was to go to a finishing 
school after I completed the course; but I got such a 
distaste for books the last year in the high school that 
I felt as if I never wanted to see another one. The 
schools are not to be judged at all by the way I 
have turned out,’ she added, honestly, after walking a 
block in silence; ‘there were some of my classmates 
who were thorough scholars.’ 

“<Tt is always so in all schools,’ I said. ‘The very 
poorest district-school in the land may turn out a boy 
or girl whose scholarship shall make him or her a leader. 
It is in the material.’ 

“A good many such straws have blown across my 
pathway since then, leading me to wish that we had 
more teachers, more time for each class, and less of ma- 
chinery. I will give you one more instance. 

“A short time after the death of our beloved Long- 
fellow, a young girl whose mother is among my calling 
acquaintances came in accompanied by one of her school- 
mates, and said, ‘ We beg pardon for interrupting you, 
but we came in to see if you could tell us anything 
about a man named Longfellow.’ 

„ looked up at her in amazement, and she went on 
in a great flurry, ‘ You see, he is dead, and our class are 
to give Thursday afternoon to his memory, and Jennie, 
here, has got to write an essay about him, and I have 
got to read something that he has written, and we don’t 
either of us know asingle thing. I presume, now that he 
is dead, they will begin to put his pieces into the news- 
papers, if he has written anything worth while, I 
happened to remember how many books you had when 
I came here to call with mamma, and you are always so 
pleasant to all us girls, that I was sure you would 
help us.’ 

“T could hardly believe my ears, but as I went to 
the book-case I said, ‘ How old are you, please ?’ 

“ ¢ Seventeen, both of us.’ 

“¢You were born and bred in this good city, and 
have been always regular attendants of its public 
schools? 

% Oh, yes, indeed. We have never missed a session 
since we began to go to the primary school.“ 

But yet you know nothing of Longfellow or his 
work. Miss Alice, did you not, at your last grammar- 
school examination, before entering the high school, 
recite a poem called The Fire of Driftwood? I have 
a strong impression that it was you.’ 

I believe that was the name of it. I don’t remem- 
ber a word of it now, and I never knew who wrote it, as 
I know of. Mother cut it out of a newspaper, and 
thought it pretty, and the teacher said it would do well 
enough. I must have something, you know.’ 

Did I not see you at the skating-rink last Satur- 
day, with a young gentleman ?’ 

“They were both all animation now, and after they 
had talked out, I said, ‘I noticed you among all the 
pretty, dainty city girls, in whom all we older and 
graver people take pride and pleasure. Your demeanor 
was proper and modest, and to have seen you there no 
one would have imagined there was in your brain an 
empty niche waiting to be filled with an image of Long- 
fellow.’ 


Some of the other girls are as ignorant as we are,’ 
they said. Alice’s sister, here, is a graduate of the 
high school, and is going into the street second 
primary as a teacher next term, and she said he wrote 
poetry; but she could not tell what, and she didn’t 
know a thing about him.’ 

“T helped the girls out of their difficulty, of course, 
and the following Thursday had the curiosity to go up 
the hill to the big, brick, turreted and towered edifice 
to listen to the memorial exercises. 

“ My two young visitors acquitted themselves beauti- 
fully. Their names were mentioned in the next morn- 
ing’s issue of the daily papers, and, indeed, all the class 
did themselves much credit. The thought that it was, 


in part, at least, so superficial, was absolutely painful 
to me. 


I recalled my simple country training. I could not 
remember the time when I was not familiar with bits 
of Longfellow’s poems. I thought of the summer after- 
noons and winter evenings I had been happy over my 
precious volumes of blue and gold. I remembered how, 
term after term, I had recited his poems in the little 
brick school-house, where, if one teacher did her best 
for one term to introduce the simplest working machin- 
ery, the next teacher threw it out of gear, and the next 
one discarded it altogether; and I said, in distress and 
perplexity of mind, ‘It is not right to be all the time 
finding fault with the schools when such an effort is 
made to have them all they should be, and when there 
is really so much good work turned out; but we have 
not yet arrived at perfection in our methods, and until 
we do we must not rest.’ 

“The way to improve is to agitate the subject, to 
show up the flaws, and to suggest a remedy. 

“The more I think of it the more I am convinced 
that too much work is undertaken. The paramount 
idea seems to be to ‘get on.’ One thing crowds out an- 
other. There is not enough of thoroughness. A pupil 
had better be perfect in interest and in fractions, for 
instance, than to have a smattering of a full and pre- 
tentious course of mathematics, without the ability of 
adapting it to any practical use. 

“In my intercourse with the grammar-school and 
high-school girls, I find that they do not, in their bright, 
pretty chit-chat, use any better grammar than their 
country cousins. Yet to hear them recite in their beau- 
tiful arched school-room up at street, you would 
suppose almost any one of them perfect in that branch. 

„There is something wrong in all this grand endeavor 
to get ahead and to make an impression, that, in itself, 
prevents the best results being reached. 

“Too much is required of the teacher. The only way 
they can accomplish the work demanded is through the 
regular machinery of the school that rolls on like the 
course of time, each day bringing new tasks. There is 
no time for painstaking, either on the part of teacher or 
pupil, and it is no more possible to go back to look after 
dropped stitches and half-understood topics than it is at 
Christmas time to live over again one of the golden 
August days. 

“ Perhaps it is the fault of the age, and we shall settle 
down to thorough work after a while. Then, in our 
large schools, instead of a teacher over each grade, 
teaching all branches required in that grade, we shall 
have a teacher for each branch of study: a specialist, 
if you will, with enthusiasm for the subject in hand, and 
a room fitted with all necessary apparatus for the work. 
Then time will be given the scholars to realize that they 
are reasonable beings, and not parrots or magpies learn- 
ing a meaningless rigmarole by rote. 

“TI wish that method could be tried. I believe we 
should get better work, if not so rapid advancement.” 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


Sleeplessness.—A physician, writing in the Christian Union 
on this subject, remarks: ‘‘ Many persons lose hours of sleep 


because they are in need of nourishment; that the fast is too 
long that continues from supper-time at six o’clock until six 
or eight o’clock the next morning. Physicians who used to 
prescribe bromide of soda or potassium for sleeplessness now 
urge their patients to take beef-tea instead. 


The Gospel of Fatness.—Dr. Clouston, of Edinburgh, says: 
„All acute mental diseases, like most nervous diseases, tend 
to thinness of body, and therefore all foods and all medicines 


“The girls laughed heartily. 


and all treatments that fatten are good. To my assistants and 
nurses and patients I preach the gospel of fatness as the great 
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antidote to the exhausting tendencies of the disease we have 
to treat, and it would be well if all people of nervous constitu- 
tion would obey this gospel.“ 


A New Copying Process.—A Hungarian chemist has pat- 
ented a process by which a paper, impervious to water, is 
painted with the following solution: Gelatine, 1 part; glycer- 
ine, 5 parts; Chinese gelatine, 0.2 part; water, 1 t. The 
manuscript is written with the following solution: Water, 100 
parts; chrome alum, 10 parts; sulphuric acid, 5 parts; gum- 
arabic, 10 parts. The manuscript is laid on the first paper, 
and the surface of the latter is thereby rendered incapable of 
taking up an aniline colorsolution with which the first surface 
is then flowed. Excess of color is absorbed with silk paper, 
vad negative impressions are then taken on clean paper. 


Ventilation.—Some interesting experiments lately made in 
London with regard to a chemical method of ventilation, sug- 
gested as being applicable to underground railways, are de- 


scribed by the Telegraph. The apparatus employed consisted 
of pieces of woollen material forming an open network and 
suspended from the top of the room, the lower end resting in 
a solution of caustic soda. When in operation these pun- 
kahs,“ as they are called, are swayed backward and forward, 
and the solution drawn up by the woollen tissue rapidly ab- 
sorbs the carbonic acid, or sulphuretted hydrogen, from the 
air, and leaves it pure and comparatively cool. 


ADDRESS OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


Mr. Bright was installed Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, March 22. Of his inaugural, the Times observes: 
The eloquence of one of the greatest orators of his time is 
as majestic as ever, his popular sympathies are as strong and 
warm, and his political prepossessions are as persistent and in- 
effaceable Though Mr. Bright disclaimed any pretension to 
rank with the eminent men who had preceded him in the 
chair, among whom he recalied Burke, Adam Smith, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Henry Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord John 
Russell, in the judgment of his contemporaries the office is 
honored by his accession. 

After an exordium well calculated to excite ihe sympathies 
and attention of his audience, Mr. Bright announced as his 


theme, the great changes that take place in Christian and civ- 
ilized nations. He proceeded with a graphic characterization 
of those changes which, to his thinking, had exercised the 
most powerful influence upon human affairs during the cent- 
ury. The bare summary from the lips of one who for fifty 
years has been identified with the events he reviewed, has 
value for every student; but neither summary nor abstract can 
do justice to the depth of observation, the force of conviction, 
the knowledge, the eloquence which marked the address. 

Naturally, the Declaration of American Independence was 

the first event mentioned. This event was followed by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, in which connection Mr. Bright sald: I 
would ask you what is the change I have been pointing to,— 
the change that is proceeding by gradual but unequal steps 
through all the Christian nations of the globe. It is a change 
which is removing the disposal of the destiny of nations from 
monarchs and statesmen to the people composing those na- 
tions. Henceforth the fate of nations will not depend upon 
emperors and kings, nor upon the corruption and profligacy 
of statesmen. It will depend upon the degree of intelligence 
and morality among the people.’ 

From these considerations the speaker passed to the French 
revolution and the civil war in the United States. With refer- 
ence to the latter, he said: ‘‘ [t is probable that from the great- 
ness of its issues there is nothing in ancient or modern history 
to surpass that struggle,—perbaps nothing even to equal it.“ 
From English history there were selected as illustrations of 
the speaker’s theme the disorders in Ireland, of which he gave 
a succinct review dating from the reign of James II, the 
Crimean War, and the relations of England with Canada, with 
Australia and with India. Concerning the latter he affirmed 
that it was emphatically a relation maintained by costly wars 
Besides the wars upon the soil of India, he cited ten Cape 
wars, three China wars, the Persian war, the Abyssinian war, 
the Russian-Crimean war,“ and the troubles in Egypt, as from 
first to last the price we pay for that great, his „ mar- 
vollous dependency of the British-[ndian Empire.“ 

It was inevitable that Mr. Bright should turn this review to 
the enforcement of the political doctrine of which he has ever 
been the courageous and consistent advocate ; namely, that 
war is a crime, and a costly crime. The total expenditure of 
Great Britain for this expensive policy he estimated 24,414. 
000,000 of taxes during the present century as against 
£1,012,000,000 for civil government in the same period. To 
me,“ he said in one of the most eloquent passages of his 
address, to me it appears that we have trodden for two cen- 
turies past,—I keep myself to that, because since that time 
the public opinion of the country has had greatly increased 
influence,—in the footsteps of the Ca@sars, and have accepted 
the barbarous — of pagan Rome; while at the same time, 
with a vast and unconscious hypocrisy we have built thousands 
of temples, and have dedicated them to the Prince of Peace.“ 
The lesson which he wished his audience to draw from the 
address was brought out in the question, Shall we reverse 
this policy ?”” He reminded the 2,000 young men before him 
that the futare was theirs, and he them to so study the 
lessons of history and the principles of ethics that they might 
be prepared to maintain the honor of their country “ on the 
firm basis of justice, morality, and peace.“ The problems they 
must face were, he reminded them, those relating to the great 
dependencies, Canada, Australia, and India, and the millions 
within the borders of the motherland “ who live in the homes 
with only one room.“ With reference to these, he said, ‘‘ Can 
you answer me in the words which fell from the crowned 
minstrel, ‘The needy shall not always be forgotten, the ex- 
pectation of the poor shall not perish forever? 

At the close of the address Mr. Bright resumed the chair in 
the midst of hearty and prolonged cheering. When this sub- 
sided he rose again and in a happy, humorous vein, begged 
the usual privilege of a holiday for the students, which was the 


occasion of another outburst of applause. 


or headache dy in 
wherever there is a general feeling of sluggishness and lack of 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 
Tun PLangets—May, 1883. 
(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
MERCURY AND JUPITER. 


These planets are evening stars, and near together. Mer- 
eury is in the eastern part of Taurus, 5° south or below the 
bright star g Auriga, and Jupiter is about 15° west of him in 
the western part of Gemini. Mercury reaches his greatest 
elongation on the 14th, and will be brightest about that time. 
He sets as follows: 

May 10, 9h. 1m., 33° N. of W. point, and 10° N. of sunset point. 
15, 9A. 8m., 84° “ “ 80 
20, 9h. Am., 33° 7⁰ 

This elongation will present a very favorable opportunity to 
see Mercury. 

Jupiter sets as follows: 

May 10, 10h. 25m. evening. 
55m. 


On the 20th, Satellite III. will reappear from an occultation 
at 8h. 34m. evening, and siz seconds later plunge into Jupiter’s 
shadow to the east (for inverting-telescope) of the planet. 

SATURN will be too close to the Sun to be well visible this 
month. 

Venus and Mars will be but three-fourths of one degree 
apart on the 10th, Venus being the most southern. At that 
time they will be situated in the middle of the constellation 
Aquarius, with no stars brighter than the fourth magnitude 
within 20° of them. The Moon passes 4° north of them on 
the morning of the 4th. They rise as follows: 


VENUS. MARS. 
May 10, 3h. 33m. morning. May 10, 3h. 30m. morning. 
20, 3h. 22m. „20, 3h. 8m. as 
230, 3h, 12m. 230, 2h. 57m. 


Unaxvus passes the meridian on the 5th at 8h. 28m. evening; 
25th, 7A. 9m. evening. 
TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, MAY 6. 


The Sun will be totally eclipsed on the 6th of May. The 
width of the path of totality of this eclipse will be unusually 
great, and the partial phase will be visible over a very large 
area. Still very few civilized people will behold it, as the 
favored region is in the Southern Pacific Ocean. The savages 
will beat their tom-toms and resort to their customary prac- 
tices to propitiate their angered God, that he may cause the 
light of day to again appear. The path of totality extends 
from a point in the Pacific Ocean, off the west coast of South 
America, iu latitude 12° south, longitude 87° west of Green- 
wich, through the Marquesas Islands, thence through the 
Friendly Islands, passing north of the Paumotic, Society, and 
Herdey Islands, and south of the Fiji and Loyalty Islands and 
New Caledonia, terminating upon the west in latitute 35° 
south, longitude 157° east of Greenwich. The northern line 
of limitation passes from near New Ireland, northeast of New 
Guinea, through the southern portion of the Marshall Group 
and the Sandwich Islands, touching the southern extremity of 
the peninsula of California, crossing southern Mexico and 
Yucatan. A very small, partial eclipse will be visible along 
the coast of Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia, and throughout 
Panama and Central America, The most thickly populated 
portion of Australia will be favored with a very small eclipse 
just after sunrise, the limiting line (where the eclipse ends at 
sunrise) passing about midway between Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne, As the path of total eclipse passes over no favorable 
point, but little effort will be made to secure observations. 
Still one or two small expeditions have set out for some of the 
South Sea Islands.“ 

Inasmuch as the Moon moves from west to east in Its orbit. 
its shadow must pass from west to east over the earth. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


May 22, 1883. A. m. 
a Andromede (Alpheratz) rises 0 morning. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) rises 

B Persei (Algol, variable) {rises - 30 
Tauri (Alcyone, or of Pleiades) rises 7 morning. 

@ Tauri (Aldebaran) 7 30 evening. 
B Orionis (Rigel) invisible. 
a Orionis ( Betelguese) sets 8 14 evening. 
a or Star) invisible. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets 4 wae 9 52 evening. 
a Leonis (Regulus) sets O — 
a Virginis (Spica) in meridian Hoh 4d 9 18 evening. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian 6 10 9 evening. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) in meridian ‘ O 24 morning. 
a Lyre (Vega) in meridian - 2 8 
@ Aquille (Altair) rises 9 13 evening. 
a Cygni (Deneb) in meridaan . 4 39 morning. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) rises . 2 64 * 


Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. F., 1883. 


— The contents of Epucation for March-April com 
much of great importance in the matter of practical teac ing 
which should be seriously studied. The writers are distin- 
guished and have treated their subjects in a clear and thor- 
ough manner. The quality of this magazine is remarkably 
fine, and its effect upon the culture of our people, oung and 
old, is inestimable. The variety and usefulness of the selec- 
tions prove an understanding on the part of the editor of what 
is most needed, and such a publication cannot be too warmly 

literatare.— 


1 in the 18. education and good 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS, — (IIL) 


BY MARY BLAKE. 


Third Century. 

This is a continuation of the same story of corruption and 
ferocity, of fierce persecutions and heroic martyrdoms. Chris- 
tianity is slowly making its way to rise triumphant at the be- 
ginning of the nextcentury. Notice the different persecutions 
ander the different emperors, and their distinguishing charac- 
teristics; how, from being local they became general, and the 
edicts grow more severe till, in the reign of Diocletian, comes 
the death-grapple between Paganism and Christianity. For the 
religious history of the time read Schaff’s History of the Chris 
tian Church, pp. 144-184; or chapters 1-2 of the Second Period, 
Vol. I.; or, Milman’s History of Christianity, Vol. II, pp. 
230-300; or, Abbott’s History of Christianity, chapters 18-14, 
If you are not to be frightened by a big book, and an involved 
and difficult style, read pp. 86-156, Vol. I., of Neander’s His- 
tory of the Christian Church. It will give you a philosophical 
account of the causes and characteristics of the various perse- 
cutions, Perhaps as interesting as any of these will be Pres- 
sensé’s Martyrs and Apologisis, pp. 71-228. If you are so 
fortunate as to read French readily, Pressensé’s History of the 
Church through the first three centuries will probably be one 
of the most interesting church histories you can find, but I 
believe it is not fully translated. His chapter on the Fathers 
of the Church, in the Second and Third centuries (pp 229-466 
Martyrs and Apologists), takes up a subject which, to say the 
least, is not always treated in so readable and pleasing a style. 
Schaff’s, chapter 8, also treats of this same topic, but more 
briefly. Schaff’s (chapter 6, pp 370-404), speaks of Christian 
worship. If you wish to follow out the history of church or- 
ganization and discipline, you will be interested to read chap- 
ter 7. You will find Mrs. Jameson’s chapter on the Early 
Martyrs (page 128, Vol. II., Sacred and Legendary Art), very 
interesting, and the legende of St. Cecilia, St. Dorothea, St. 
Lawrence, St. Martin, and St. George of Cappadocia, very 
beautiful. 

For the political history of the Empire, read in Merivale’s 
General History of Rome, pp. 547-576; or the Smaller History 
of Rome, pp. 321-330; or Gibbon’s, chapters 6, 7, 10-14; or 
Students’ Gibbon, pp. 31-100. You would do well to read also 
his famous Chapters, on the Progress of Christianity (chapters 
15 and 16), remembering that you need not accept his infer- 
ences, even if you do his facts. As some one has well said, 
sneer is not a proof.“ Chapter 9 in the Students’ Gibbon 
is more concise, and is not colored by a dislike to Christianity. 
By this time you maywish for a little fiction to balance so 
much fact. Wm. Ware’s Zenobia and Aurelian will supply 
that want. 

For a review of the whole, a little book called History of the 
Church of Christ to A. D. 313, by Islay Burns, will give you in a 
concise, yet readable form, the history of the church through 
these three eventful centuries. Sum it all up and make your 
picture complete by the Third Century, in White’s Highteen 
Christian Centuries. 


THE FIRST SUMMER IN BOTANY. 
May 1—15. 


BY J. F. SMITH. 

When the early flowers come the school-year is nearly over, 
and the young botanist must work faithfully and constantly 
to secure two hundred specimens, and properly press and mount 
them within the few weeks left to him. It is the object of 
these rambles to ald him by a list of such flowers as he 
can probably find, will most readily understand, and can an- 
alyze to advantage. Of course hundreds will be omitted, but 
enough will be given to illustrate the principal families, and 
many may be known through their relatives. 

So many things influence the time of appearing that only gen- 
eral dates and the usual succession can be given, but these, 
with data of soil and probable localities, will aid many. 


One of the first flowers of the spring has already passed its 
prime, but the reddish-brown spathes of the Skunk Cabbage 
(Symplocarpus fetidus) may yet be found in cold, damp places 
in the woods, in deep dark soil. Notice the arrangement of 
the flowers on a spadix,—the spathe in this, shell-shaped,—and 
the veiny leaves, which will attain great size later in the sea- 
son. This represents the Arum family, and is one of three or 
four that will be found. The May flower, Trailing Ar- 
butus (Zpig@ repens), needs no description. Study it as 
one of the great Heath family. Notice the five-lobed corolla, 
the narrow sepals, the stamens inserted with the corolla. 

Upon dry wooded hillsides may now be found Hepatica Tri- 
loba (Liver-leaf); the little white or lavender flowers pushing 
up in clusters through the dry leaves. The three green leaves 
of the involucre, being close to the flower, are often mistaken 
for sepals; the flower is, however, apetalous, the pistils be- 
coming achenia in fruit; the cleft leaves and the numerous 
sta dens are characteristic of the Ranunculus family, and 
should be recoguized at once in Anemone nemorosa, or wind- 
flower, and Thalictrum anemonoides, or Rue Anemone, which 
are soon to be found on sunny banks at the edge of brush- 
land or forests. The leaves of the involucre, in the first, are 


long, petioled, and three to five, divided; flowers one or two; 
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while those of the latter are simply three-cleft, flowers in an 
umbel. 

Now look in moist places for Marsh Marigold,—often called 
Cowslips,—and see by the sepals, pistils, stamens, another of 
the same family, Caltha palustris. The Atragene found in 
some sections upon rocky hillsides, is easily known,—a creep- 
ing or climbing plant, with large purple flowers two to three 
inches in diameter. This and the Clematis differ from the 
others of the Ranunculus family in having long, feathery 
styles, which are very marked in the fruiting. 

The Crowfoots, or Buttercups, which give the name to this 
family, are very interesting. The Early Crowfoot (R fascicu- 
laris) is named from the roots,—a cluster of thickened fibres. 
It is hard to distinguish the first specimens from those of R. 
repens which appear about the same time. The latter soon 
sends out long runners, but the first flowers come directly from 
the root, asin the other. The first is usually found on dry 
hillsides, has carpels scarcely margined; the other in wet 
places, has strongly-marked carpels, and has more variety in 
foliage. Both have large, handsome flowers. 

R. abortivus, which soon appears, has heart-shaped root- 
leaves, while those of the stem change from three-lobed to 
three to five-divided, with wedge-like division; flowers small, 
pale yellow, with recurved sepals; pistils slightly beaked in a 
globular head. R. recurvatus come just a little later, and re- 
sembles the last; in this, however, the root and stem-leaves 
are alike deeply three-cleft, and carpels with large hooked 
beaks, which give the common name Hooked Crowfoot. 

One little flower boldly announces the Madder family; the 
schoolboy calls it Bluets,” but botanists differ. Some say 
Houstonia Cerulea ; others Oldenlandia Cerulea ; as if either 
were not long enough. Several of the same family will soon 
follow; so, study it for future reference. 

One sub-order of the Caryophyllace is early represented by 
common Chickweed (Stellaria media); another by the wild 
pink (Silene Pennsylvanica). Notice the long claws of the 
petals, extending down the calyx and tube, the general style 
of the flower, its strong resemblauce to the Catchfly and Sweet 
Williams of the old gardens; it is commonly found in light 
sandy or gravely soil at the outskirts of the woods. 


Look in rich open woods for the large showy white flowers 
of the Bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis), and by no means 
lose the pleasure of gathering some member of the Fumitory 
family. The Dicentras are easily known by their resemblance 
to the D. spectabilis, or Bleeding-heart of the garden; finely 
dissected dark-green leaves, a simple nodding raceme of del- 
icate pendant flowers. D cucullaria has the peculiar corolla 
called Dutchman’s breeches. D. canadensis has the same 
general appearance, but the corolla is merely heart-shaped, 
and very fragrant. The former has a peculiar cluster of gran- 
ulated bulbs at the base, while the other has rounded, scattered, 
yellow tubers, resembling kernels of maize, whence its name 
Squirrel-corn. Both are usually found on rich wooded hill- 
sides, but are inclined to be local in their distribution. 

An amateur can easily make a fine collection of Violets the 
first season. The two yellow ones are easily distinguished: 
FV. rotundifolia, the stemless earlier one, found in damp 
woods along banks; V. pubescens, the leafy-stemmed, downy- 
yellow violet, found in dryer places, and a little later. Three 
white violets also appear early, chiefly distinguished by their 
leaves, the petals in all being marked about the same. V. 
lanceolata, smooth, with narrow lance-shaped leaves, tapering 
into a long petiole; V. blanda (the common sweet white vio- 
let), leaves slightly pubescent, round, heart-shaped, even reni- 
form. F. primulefolia seems intermediate in form between 
these; the leaves are oblong, slightly heart-shaped, and flow- 
ers scentless, or nearly so. Of the purple or blue violets, the 
simplest to determine is V. pedata, or Bird-foot; the large 
flowers, light, yet sometimes dark, the five-divided leaves, 
with linear or spatulate divisions, give this a distinct charac- 
ter. It usually thrives best in sandy or gravely soil. 

The remaining purple, spring Violets will require careful 
study. V.cucullata, the most common, varies greatly, but 
the leaves are usually erect, long-petioled, somewhat heart- 
shaped, with broad sinuses, and edges rolled inward at first; 
flowers large and handsome, with lateral petals bearded, some- 
times the lower, There are two accepted varieties of this, 
palmata, with leaves three to seven cleft, early ones entire; 
V. cordata, leaves more strongly heart-shaped. 

V. villosa, or hairy violet, is known by its short-petioled, 
hairy leaves, lying close to the ground, broadly heart-shaped, 
with narrow sinus,—found in dryer, poorer soll than the last; 
flowers have a reddish hue, and are large in proportion to the 
rest of the plant. V. sagittata, or arrow-leaved violet, has 
narrow cordate, arrow-shaped, or halberd-shaped leaves; 
flowers much as in F. cucullata. 5 

Erythronium A mericanum (Yellow Adder's - tongue) may 
soon be found in moist places in the woods. It is.a good rep- 
resentative of the Lily family, as the parts are distinct, the 
ovary large and easily studied; the narrow leaf and bulb are 
also typical. 


— Your JouRNAL or EpvucaTion is welcomed by me and 
other teachers here. There is, so far as my knowledge extende, 
no other educational paper that can be compared with it. I 
have taken it three and a half years, ever since I began teach- 
ing, and shall continue to be a subscriber as long as Tama 
teacher. Epucation, to which I am a subscriber, is,—what 
it should be,—a thoroughly valuable aid to all who see the pos- 
sibilities, and are endeavoring to reach the om of the teaching 


Halsey, Prin. High „Battle 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

in the editorial columns, or over his re. He cannot 

—.— 14 — MSS. correspond wi writers. Cor- 
brevity; e on our colamns 

tively demands it.! — 


A WORD FOR OUR TEACHERS. 


In THe JouRNAL is an article entitled Practical Educa. 
tion,“ by M. J. Spaulding, in which the writer speaks rather 
bitterly of the neglect of his teachers in giving hints as to the 
best way to gain success in life. It is evident that he, like the 
rest of us, left school with the future seemingly a smooth, 
clear field over which he could easily walk to a glorious suc- 
cess or victory, not thinking that the expressions victory and 
success imply a battle to be fought, and the harder the struggle 
the greater the glory. If his teachers failed to impress upon 
his mind that politeness is essential in all business where we 
must come in contact with our fellow-men, that energy and 
perseverance will conquer all that we can reasonably desire of 
either this world’s praise or reward, still it cannot be that he 
never heard these words, That which costs us neither time, 
thought, nor labor, is of little worth.“ Yet should it be true 
that he has been oblighed to learn these facts by experience, 
we beg him not to conclude that all the teachers scattered over 
our country fail to give instruction in these branches neces- 
sary to a useful education. On the contrary, the days are not 
left far in the past when the words were sounded so constantly 
in our ears that in our foolishness we often wished that teach- 
ers would sing some other song.“ 

No, my friend, though you may have been so unfortunate as 
to study under a dollar-and-cent professor or teacher, let us do 
justice to the many high-souled, true men and women who are 
daily giving their lives to secure for our youth the best and 
truest advancement. And let us never lose sight of the fact 
that, labor as they may with their whole heart, mind, and 
strength devoted to the work, yet they cannot teach us what 


we will not strive to learn. They cannot do all the work while 

we sail over a smooth sea. It is not best it should be so, else 

God would have formed the laws for mind-growth in a very 

different order. L 8. 
Hartland, Conn., 1883. 


— 


HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS. 


The commission on hygiene in schools, organized in October 
last by the French Minister of Public Instruction, is doing a 
work which might well be copied. Valuable reports have been 
received from noted physicians, sanitary experts, and scientists 
engaged in making personal investigations among the schools 
and pupils, and the work of the commission is now to be de- 
voted to deducing from the information thus gained a hygienic 
system which shall be capable of immediate application to the 
growing evils of myopia, curvature of the spine, etc., so notice- 
able in schools. The five sub-commissions just appointed have 
respectively in charge,—(1) The location of school-buildings 
and the sanitary condition of boarding-sechools ; (2) school- 
furniture in its bygienic bearings; (3) hygiene of the sight, as 
affected by the lighting of class-rooms, print of text-books, etc.; 


(4) sanitary effects of intellectual and physical education; and 
(6) best hygienic methods for the education of children during 
their earliest years. The increasing importance of these sub- 
jects in our own land will cause us to watch with interest the 


results obtained by so earnest an effort in France. 
A. N. EVERETT. 


TRUANCY. 


To what extent the State has exercised the power of com- 
pelling the attendance of children at school, we are not in- 
formed. Several questions arise in connection with this sub- 
ject that it might be well to consider. If parochial schools, so 
called, are permitted to exist under the right of the parent to 
send his children to private or select schools, has the State 
the right, or the duty to impel the attendance of pupils on 
these parochial schools? If the priest should consider igno- 
rance a desirable element of religion, and should therefore 
seek to encourage truancy, has the State any right to interfere 
in the case? If it exercises the right to interfere, on what 
school will it compel attendance,—on the priest’s school, or 
on the public school? If the parent encourages truancy under 
the pretext of needing his children’s services for their support, 
must the State admit the plea and permit the truancy ? 

These questions are of some importance where illiteracy is 
on the increase, and where the State surrenders the right of 
teaching children to some other organization than its own. If 
that organization should fail in its duty, and encourage igno- 
rance and vice, there ought to be some higher power sufficient 
to remedy the evil. It seems to us evident that if any organ- 


ization has the right, without sanction from the State, to draw| 


away children from the public school, it also has the right to 
prevent those children from attending a school of any kind 
whatever, and thus increase illiteracy. 

Whether Gen. Butler by his charges of illiteracy upon Massa- 
chusetts designed to have these priest-schools overhauled and 
regulated, he alone best knows; but it is not with the support- 
ers of the public schools that the fault of the illiteracy lies. It 
lies behind the parochial school, if anywhere. Should Gov. 
Butler be able to accomplish a reform in the parochial school, 
of a permanent character, he might be regarded in deed, as he is 
in word, a reformer; for there are not many politicians of his 
class who would N turn an adverse public attention to 
the priest’s school, even by the way of indirection. We would 
like to have some evidence whether the Governor is in earnest 
or not, and what he really means by his complaints of Massa- 


OF EDUCATION. 


chusetts illiteracy. If his complaint is against the parochial 
school, let us know it. We are willing to vote for him, if he 


is arealreformer. Of sham-reformers we have had enough. 
EDUCATOR. 


— —-— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 207. A correspondent in your paper asks which city 
is the capital of West Virginia, — Wheeling or Charleston ? 
Wheeling was the first capital of the State. About 1868, by an 
Act of the Legislature, Charleston became the capital. By the 
ratification of a new Constitution in 1872, the question was 
again opened; and about 1874, Wheeling again became the 
capital, by an Act of the Legislature. A few years, after the 
question was submitted to a popular vote and Charleston was 


selected. According to the terms of the Act submitting the 
uestion to the people, Charleston will become the capital on 
é first of May, 1885. So,Wheelingis now the capital. W. 


No. 295. In Reed & Kellogg’s Grammar, p. 197, in a 
marginal note, I find: ‘*‘ The superlative is generally used with 
reference to more than two things only, but it may be used to 
compare two.“ J. H. W. 8. 


No. 301. Pennsylvania is called he Keystone State“ 
from its geographical location, being in the center of the thir- 
teen original States; and it might be added, because its dele- 
gates were the seventh to affix their names to the Declaration 
of Independence. J. H. W. 8. 

Kirksville, Mo., 1883. 

‘CLASSICAL ENIGMA.”’ 

Zeno, Juno, Ino, Io, Pluto, (Does he know that you know, 

| know, I owe Pluto). ee 


QUERIES. 


No. 311. Where can we find poetry or prose selections on 
Decoration Day,“ suitable for pupils in a grammar school to 
speak. I looked for them in vain. A. B. 


No. 312. (1) Hart's Grammar says, Intransitive verbs 
are not used in the passive volce.“ Is not the verb go an in- 
transitive verb, and is it not used in the passive voice in the 
sentence, ‘‘ She was gone when I reached home“? 

(2) In Children’s Hour, by Longfellow, how is Allegra 
pronounced ? 


No. 313. Should the separate syllables of words be pro- 
nounced as they are spelled, or spell them, in succession with- 
out pronunciation until the last is reached, and then pro- 
nounce the vowel as a whole ? R. N. F. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


WORD-PUZZLE. 
Cartail me, and a t will appear, 
Whose wayward life insured his brief career; 
Curtail again,—no ear the change discerns, 
And yet the poet to a river turns! ' 
My whole in numbers takes supreme delight; 
In fact, to figures is devoted, quite; 
And, if it be increased by ninety-nine, 
’T will serve full well this puzzle to define. 
NILLon. 
RIDDLE. 


I am constantly changing, I’m always the same; 

I am several things with the very same name; 

One or more, when on duty I can both walk and talk; 
Inanimate, speechless, I ran but can’t walk. 

I am shunned by the creatures whose business is crime,— 
My hands point out plainly the steppings of time; 

All day o’er many a heart am I kept,— 

At night into many a recess I’ve crept; 

I am oftentimes —— for my jewels and dress, 
Though traces of time may be seen on my face; 

No matter how fine, the truth must be told, 

I am a second-hand article always when sold; 

I am faithful, and placed over everything dear, 

4 duty, though plain, much neglected, I fear. 

A solemn command for all time intended, 

If ever broken, I am no use till mended. 8. C. 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE (PHONETIC). 


1. A small village. 
2. A cavern; a plant; repose, 
3. Cog; a means of security. 
4. To handle; a mineral. 
5. To tease. 
6. The head of a plant; a sort of wagon. 
7. Gloomy; a receptable, 
8. An animal; a small fruit. 
9. A disease; a part of the face. 
10. Two nicknames for boys. 
11. A song; to mistake; to worry. 
12. To look arcbly. 
13. A cataract; a prop. 
14. A protection against cold; clamor; a conjunction. 
15. A rank; a personal pronoun; a vowel. Dupv. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 19, 


CHARADE.—Caprice (cap-rice). 
ENIGMA OF PoETS.— 
Tell me not in mournfal numbers 
Life is but an my! dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC.— 
L Ex G G E 
IS AA O 
TIR OL. 
K co F RA TI 
R 1 P 
ART E MI S 
R OL L E 
Y D 8 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 

United States.—The outlook is good for an average crop of 
wheat this year. The reports of damage from the severe cold 
prove to have been unfounded in nearly all cases. Warm, 
genial weather of the past few weeks has turned the brown 
fields green, and thus dispelled the gloomy forebodings which 
were rife a month or so ago. From Minnesota, Nebraska, In- 
diana, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, Dakota, — 
the great wheat growing sections, — the reports are all favor- 
able for a fair average crop, and in some cases for an increase 
over that of last year.—An Irish-American convention met 
at Philadelphia, Thursday and Friday of last week, and formed 
an organization to be known as the Irish National League of 
America. A Sullivan of Chicago was elected president, and 
Major J. Byrne of Cincionati, vice-president. The Rev. C 
O' Reilly of Detroit was chosen treasurer, and J. J. Hynes of 
Buffalo, secretary.— Randolph De B. Keim has been appointed 
chief examiner of the Civil Service Commission, and W. W. 
White, clerk. The President is to examine the rules adopied 
by the Commission.——Rear-Admiral Baldwin has been or- 
dered to attend the coronation of the Russian Czar, accom- 
panied by bis personal staff.—— Three county judges have 
been sent to jail in Missouri for disobeying the orders of the 
United States Circuit Court.——The Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Slater fund, at their meeting in New York last week, 
decided to inaugurate the work of the donor by appropriating 
$20,000 this year in aid of colored schools at the South.—— 
Gen. Green B. Raum, ioternal revenue commissioner, has re- 
signed. The Scott liquor law in Ohio has been declared un- 
constitutional.——The reduction in the national debt for the 
past month will be much less than it was in April, 1882. 

Great Britain.—Three more persons were arraigned in Dub- 
lin last week on a charge of conspiracy to murder, and were 
remanded to jail for a week.——Michael Fagan, another of 
the convicted Phoenix Park assassins, has been sentenced to 
be hanged on the 28th of May.——It is reported that suffi 
cient evidence has been discovered to connect Carey, the in- 
former, with at least three murders, and that he will probably 
be tried for one of the offences. 

France.—It has been decided that the government can stop 
the salaries of all clergymen in that country, even those of 
bishops. 

Sweden.—A proposal for the neutralization of Sweden has 
been rejected by the Rigsdag of that country. 

Madagascar.—The Malagassy envoys have asked the protec- 
tion of Germany against French aggression in Madagascar. 

Asia —The Turks have been defeated by the Arab insur- 
gents at Arba. 

Italy.—Trinity Episcopal Church was dedicated at Rome on 
Wednesday. 


PRELIMINARY announcements of Railroad arrange- 
ments for the meetings of the National Educational 
Association and American Institute of Instruction will 
appear in TAN Journat next week. 


A areat deal can be done by the teachers of com- 
mon schools to connect their work with the vital inter- 
ests of the community, so that every child shall become 
well acquainted with his own city or town, and be able 
to give an intelligent account of the place in which he 
lives. In a manufacturing village it would be easy, by 
a series of graded lessons illustrated by visits to the 
mills, to inform all the children concerning the organ- 
ization and methods of the leading industries by which 
the people live. In a rural district, the same discipline 
would put the school in possession of most valuable in- 
formation concerning every department of agriculture. 
On the sea-coast, navigation and the fisheries; among 
the mountains, the forests; in the mining regions, the 
mineral world are open books for interesting study. 
All this work can become a delightful supplement to 
ordinary school-life without burden to the children, and 


1 nothing will so establish the schools in the confidence 
lof the people, and insure their general support. 
many of our schools are rather literary institutions than 


Too 


schools of citizenship; and one cause of the severe 
criticism of their methods and results is the scholastic, 
fastidious, and pedantic habits of a class of cultivated 
teachers who never seem to comprehend the vital rela- 
tion of public education to our common American life. 
It makes all the difference in the world whether the lead - 
ing master or mistress of a town, or the group of superior 
teachersin a city, are the electric center ofpublic intelli- 
gence and cultivated public spirit, or only a clique of 
exclusive ladies and gentlemen of elegant attainments, 
disappearing at the end of their school-day into the 
mysterious aloofness of a scientific, literary, or esthetic 
club, or more interested in dogs and guns, sculls and 
fishing tackle than in the human affairs of the commu- 
nity in which they live. 


THE COLORED TEACHERS OF ALABAMA. 


The second State convention of the colored teachers 
of Alabama was held in Montgomery, on April 11, 12, 
and 13. It was the good fortune of our Associate Editor 
to be present during the whole time and, by invitation, 
to assist, through lectures and suggestions. The con- 
vention was also visited and addressed by the State 
Superintendent of Instruction, Col. Armstrong; by 
Gov. O'Neal; City Superintendent Woodward, and 
other leading citizens. The meetings were held in the 
„Old Ship,” a large church, which was well filled by day 
and crowded at night with what appeared to us the 
most interesting and intelligent assemblage of colored 
people we have met south of Washington. 

It was not what was done for the convention by its 
visiting friends, but what it was in itself, which gave it 
the claim to the interest inspired in every one who 
watched its proceedings. The State of Alabama, 
although not the foremost of the South in public educa- 
tion, has certainly done most wisely in establishing 
these permanent normal schools for the training of 
colored teachers. These schools are, in addition to the 
county Institutes, permanent establishments, with a 
yearly appropriation from the Legislature. The school 
at Marion is under the presidency of Prof. Patterson, a 
man of large ability and thorough consecration to his 
work, The two remaining schools are entirely under 
the control of colored teachers; their presidents, Prof. 
Council of Huntsville, and Washington of Tuskegee, 
being young men of remarkable ability. In addition to 
these schools there have been, for some years, excellent 
institutions at Huntsville, Selma, Montgomery, and 
Mobile, supported from the North, with a mixture of 
races in the teaching-force. Out of these and other 
schools and by importations from other States, has been 
gathered a body of some 1500 colored teachers with a 
fair proportion of ability for country and city schools. 
The State funds are divided per capita, and in a score of 
counties the colored people received by far the larger 
proportion. 

Under such auspices the convention could not be 
otherwise than it was, — a three days consultation of 
thoroughly earnest, often remarkably intelligent and 
sometimes accomplished teachers, bent on getting the 
best. Possibly, a dozen white teachers engaged in 
colored instruction took part, although their efforts 


were not always specially distinguishable amid the 


general work of these days. The most striking features 
of the proceedings were the general harmony, the 
sobriety of utterance, and the perpetual presence of 
strong, practical common sense, tempering the intense 
desire of all to carry away valuable material for future 
work. The people of Alabama have just reason to be 
proud of such a body of colored teachers as the April 
blossoms and summer skies welcomed to Montgomery, 
and we would offer the spectacle of these three deeply 
interesting days of this session as a final and unanswer- 
able reply to every man who still clings to the dying 
conceit that the colored people have, so far, rceived no 
good from education. 


SUPERINTENDENT HARRINGTON AND RE- 
FORM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—IL. 


The trouble with Mr. Harrington’s theory is in its 
application. He never kept, and does not now preside 
over, such an abstract, intellectual conservatory as he 
fancies the common school of to-day has become. 

The reason why we ask our government to fight 
National illiteracy is that, practically, American illiteracy 
does not train in the orderly company of the virtues, but 
is almost invariably found associated with everything 
that endangers, not only the republic, but Christian 
civilization itself. Abstract theories, such as are now- 
a-days darkening the air in educational discussion, are 
fertile sources of error in computing the actual condi- 
tion of our American affairs. 

A curious habit of minute criticismand literary sug- 
gestion colors Mr. Harrington’s treatment of the vexed 
question of Industrial Education. Of course, skilled 
industry, — at least intelligent industry, — is an essen- 
tial quality of private character and public weal. Doubt- 
less every boy ought to be an Apollo in physique, 
able to “use tools,” and do everything possible to the 
trained physical man. Doubtless the use of the saw 
and plane, the needle, the broom and the whole para- 
phernalia of the kitchen, is a good mental and, indirectly, 
a moral training. No doubt a dozen or a score of boys 
can be found in any crowd of five hundred with such 
desire and talent for mechanics that they will study 
o' nights to keep up with their fellows, for the training 
in the Dwight School. Of course, a good many mothers 
neglect that household training which every good and 
tolerably intelligent mother owes to her girls. In our 
crowded cities are considerable numbers of young peo- 
ple waiting for work, which does not exist. But from 
these evident propositions to the wholesale imputation 
of laziness and executive incapacity in the rising 
generation is a leap wholly unwarranted by facts. 
No body of young people in the world is doing so much, so 
varied, so intelligent, so profitable work as our American 
youth, between sixteen and thirty, and a great deal of the 
credit for this belongs to the great American generator 
of popular intelligence, the common school. 

There is need of technical schools, for training of 
skilled workmen, and of housekeeping schools for ser- 
vants, in all our cities, and these will come in response to 
the loud call for Industrial Education. The common 
school can aid in this movement by pushing natural 
methods of instruction, teaching industrial drawing, 
possible sewing, in certain classes of schools. It may 
not be a mistake to use common-school money to work 
mechanic’s shops and art schools for the few who elect 
such studies. But Superintendant Harrington is whole- 
sale or nothing. He would reconstruct the whole pub- 
lic school into a double-headed institution for mental 
and industrial training; would introduce ornamental 
needlework and domestic economy (we suppose in 
practical ways) in the High School. Every boy, from 
the primary to the college, should be pushed through 
one of the mechanic arts. To this proposition we 
believe the common sense of the American people will 
never consent; though supported by eminent author- 
ities at home and enforced by the governments of 
“France” and “Sweden” abroad. Such reconstruc- 
tion of the American common school would inevitably 
change it toa school for mechanics and the working 
classes; and this is probably the desire of a good many 
advocates of the change, though probably not of Super- 
intendent Harrington. There seems to be a growing 


class of “experts” who fancy that the American peo- 
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ple are so incompetent for the general social, industrial, 
domestic, and politicial training of their children, that 
the common school must be changed to a mill-of-all 
work, supervised by themselves, to save the country. 
The common school already staggers under the weight 
of this clamorous demand to do the work of every other 
institution. Its line of progress seems to us not in this 
direction, at least not in the way advocated by Superin- 
tendent Harrington. 

Even more exaggerated is the treatment of the 
Massachusetts system of Labor Laws in this report. 
Massachusetts has learned, by dire experience, that an 
ignorant population, bringing to her shores the vices and 
superstitions as well as the virtues of lower European life, 
is the most prolific source of every evil that threatens 
her material and moral estate. She has wisely ordered 
that every child, under fourteen years of age shall 
be secured the opportunity of five months yearly 
schooling, in spite of the parent who would steal its 
whole time for work, or the mill-owner who would grind 
children into ducats, or the priest who would prefer an 
ignorant disciple. The result of a tolerably efficient 
administration of this law is seen in the laboring 
population of Massachusetts of foreign descent, which is 
constantly advancing in all the qualities of good citizen- 
ship and, to-day, has probably $150,000,000 in the sav- 
ing banks of the State. Of course, such a law works 
occasional hardship to the desperately poor; a hardship 
which private benevolence and a wise administration can 
easily dispose of. But Superintendent Harrington comes 
forward to swell the cry of “ oppression of the working- 
man ” now raised by political demagogues with the oc- 
casional support of a cultivated theoretic schoolman. 
Here also our critic describes the crack in the barn-door 
and leaves out the barn. The immense advantage to the 
children of laboring people of Massachusetts, from such 
wise protection, seems to him as nothing compared to an 
occasional case of hardship. We do not believe the 
“English system” of labor laws would be an improve- 
ment in Massachusetts industry, any more than we be- 
lieve French, German, Swedish, or Russian, industrial 
school systems wholly adapted to our needs. Massachu- 
setts is an American, republican Staté, supporting com- 
mon schools for the common instruction of all her peo- 
ple, and any of these schemes of reconstruction, 80 
precious to the admirers of European methods, will 
fail to meet the requirements of the people. 

We regret the necessity for such positive difference 
of opinion from a man so eminent, devoted and success- 
ful as Superintendent Harrington. But the answer to 
his indictment of the common school is New Bedford. 
How can a system of education that practically includes 
the whole body of youth build up a model city,—which 
New Bedford certainly is if we have such in America,— 
if it is immoral, hostile to industry, and holding its 
lower strata of pupils in the grip of an odious labor law ? 
We believe the sensible people of new Bedford will 
agree that, along with their beautiful homes, their 
famous manufactories, their enlightened churches, their 
cultivated society, and their conservative and patriotic 
politics, their common schools deserve respect for what 
the city has become. They will hardly pull down so 
fine a structure, even to inagurate the brilliant ideal 
temple of all the virtues, graces, and powers that hovers 
inthe imagination of their enthusiastic superintendent 
of schools, 


— The Legislature of Vermont has wisély forbidden the use 
of tobacco by teachers and pupils in its public schools. It is 
none too early to begin the work of stemming the filthy tide 
that threatens to overflow even the youthful, green pastures of 
American life. One of the greatest trials of a clean American 
citizen, to-day, is the omnipresent curse of the weed in every 
disgusting variety of its use. Even the palatial Pulman car, 
for whose comfort you pay your last spare dollar, is everywhere 
pervaded by the stench of the smoker who forces himself in at 
one end, or your stomach is turned by the dreadful perform- 
ance of the honorable chewer at his spittoon. Why is it that 
tobacco, of all things, seems to extinguish the gentleman in 
the most kindly and cultivated man ? A Christian gentleman, 
even parson or priest, full of the most genial attentions, and 


considerate to the last degree of your comfort in other ways, 
will puff you into a nausea, or spoil an interview by making 
himself a tobacco-squirt, without the slightest suspicion that 
he is doing aught to give you trouble, or is making life itself a 
hideous burden while in his presence. In this respect tobacco 
may indeed be regarded as the remainder of wrath” that, 
spite of our theories of Christian perfection, still inheres 
human nature of the saintliest man. 


— — 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tucson, Arizona TER., April 24, 1883. 

It is a long stride from Rochester, N. Y., to the old Spanish- 
Mexican-American town,—near the southwestern boundary 
of our great country, and within a day’s ride of the Gulf of 
California. We shall not neglect to write concerning the 
towns that we have visited, which lie between the East and 
the West, but will take them on our return-trip across the 
Continent. 

We left Santa Fé, the capital of New Mexico. Its adobe 
houses, its ancient churches, its narrow streets, its new pro- 
gressive life, struggling against the conservatism of an old, 
semi-civilization will not soon be forgotten; neither will the 
courtesies of Hon. Mr. Ritch, the territorial secretary, and 
Professor Ladd, president of the Santa Fé University. Of the 
educational interests of the territory and city we shall hear a 
little later. To-day we are at Tucson, and we write with the 
fresh interest of an eye-witness of its school-work. 

Tucson, the younger, is only four years of age; the elder 
Tucson is of Spanish birth, centuries old. Public schools 
were unknown until the entry of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road brought an American life to develop the wealth of this 
portion of the country, rich in grazing and mineral resources. 
The composite character of the population of 9,000 people, 
now in this city of the plains, is seen in the schools. A show 
of hands in several of the rooms revealed the fact that Boston 
boys and girls were studying and reciting with their peers from 
New York, Ohio, Lilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nevada, Arkansas, Mexico, New Mexico, Califor- 
nia, Germany, South America, parts adjacent and parts un- 
known, speaking the languages of at least four great national- 
ities. In fact a Hingham man, Mr. Strauss, is mayor of Tuc- 
son; a Somerville pastor, Rev. Mr. Sumner, preaches at the 
Congregational Church; and an IIlinoisian, Mr. Brown, edits 
one of the dailies. Such is the commingling of the varied ele- 
ments of strength in this new Western life. 


SCHOOLS THREE YEARS OLD. 


A visit to the adobe school-building, one story high, with 
five rooms on the floor, with heavy balconies in front and rear, 
protecting the rooms from the heat of the sun, enabled us to 
see how well the pioneer school-work of the city is going on. 
Professor Hall, the) principal, is from Los Angeles, Cal., of 
New-England birth, and a reader of Tag JouRNAL from its 
first issue. We are indebted to him for many kind attentions 
and much valuable information concerning education. 

Professor Hall, though an experienced teacherin the West, 
entered the school under most trying circumstances, some of 
which are well known, and others unknown, to Eastern 
teachers. He says,—First, a large number of respectable cit- 
izens were not pleased with the removal of the former teach- 
ers. Second, many of the pupils seemed to partake of the 
spirit of dissatisfaction, and were not inclined to acqniesce in 
the new order of affairs, but were disposed to be somewhat 
troublesome. Third, he found in the school a large number of 
Spanish American pupils, some of whom could not speak En- 
glish. Fourth, the school was organized with separate male 
and female departments. Fifth, the grades were not clearly 
defined. Sixth, many pupils were proficient in some studies 
and quite deficient in others of the same grade. 


His inablity to speak Spanish was for a time a serious diffi-| 


culty, but, by using as interpreters Spanish-speaking pupils, 
he was enabled to make himself understood, This inability 
proved an advantage to those who were deficient in English, 
ipasmuch as they have been compelled to employ all their 
knowledge of the language. and to seek a better acquaintance 
with it, in order to make themselves understood. At present 
there are very few pupils in the school who cannot converse 
readily in English. 

At the end of three years coéducation has been secured, a 
graded system is well established, and the public schools are 
now the most promising and popular work of the new society. 
We saw about three hundred pupils in the schools visited, as 
well-behaved and studious as any in our Eastern cities. The 
swarthy Spanish face formed a good background for the light- 
faced, blue-eyed Anglo Saxon, and the musical Spanish names 
destroyed the monotony of Smith, Jones, and Brown, in the 
roll-call. 

A quick and cordial response followed our questions in 
arithmetic, grammar, spelling, and history. Well-known 
Eastern publishers furnish text-books for Mexican, Indian, 
Spanish, and American; California furnishes school furniture, 
and New York; while Nevada, California, and Kansas supply 
the teaching-force. Professor Hall receives a salary of $1,800 
a year, and his assistants from $750 to $1,000 a year, All are 
at work vigorously, intelligently, and harmoniously, and the 
pupils appreciate their labors. 

HOPEFUL SIGNS, 


(1) A new school-building, with twelve rooms, and all mod- 
ern appointments suited to the climate, is soon to be erected 
at a cost of $40,000. 

(2) A high school will soon be established with a course of 
study equal in extent to that of our best town schools in the 
East. 

(3) A complete graduation will be effected on a plan already 
marked out by the principal. 

(4) The attendance of the school population is rapidly in- 
creasing, and, as a consequence, Spanish and parochial schools 


in | are decreasing. 


(5) Money is freely appropriated for public education, and 
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the best citizens now support the schools by sending their chil- 
dren to them. The sources of this income are (a) a territorial 
tax; (b) a county tax; and (c) fees for licenses on liquor sa- 
loons and gambling tables, the last amounting, in 1883, to not 
less than $5,000. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Professor Hall gives the following hints to teachers, which 
are good for all latitudes: 

1. Do not worry your scholars all the year with the threat 
that they wil! probably fail to be promoted. 

2. You have no right to expect that any class just promoted 
from a lower grade into your room will be deficient in nothing; 
therefore it is not wise in you to make sharp allusions to the 
shiftiessness of the previous teacher. 

8. Consider your class a part of the school as a whole, not 
as your exclusive possession. 

4. Remember that what your pupils do for themselves makes 
the strongest impression. 

5. Assign lessons suited to the capacity, not of the best, but 
of the average scholars. 

6. Do not allow your pupils to discover that they ever annoy 
you. If they are noisy, you must keep cool and quiet, and 
speak in your lowest tones. 

7. Carry out, in good faith, the methods and general regula- 
tions of your principal. 

It is a work of no smal! magnitude to build up a system of 
instruction in a new town on the frontier, and we shall always 
have a warmer word of encouragement and a truer sympathy 
for these brave men and women who are laying the foundation 


of great States in this far-off Southwest. Tue Epiror. 

P. 8.—As I write, a bunch of roses is fragrant on my table, 
and a cactus, six feet and more in height, and a foot in diam- 
eter, is in bloom in front of my hotel window, while the white 
snow-blossoms cover the tops of the mountains north and west 
of us. 


DRIFT. 


No city in the South has done a better thing in public educa- 
tion than Montgomery, the capital of Alabama. Last autumn 
a new departure was made in both its white and colored 
schools. The former were thoroughly reorganized, quadrupled 
in their attendance; the upper grades gathered in the excellent 
buildings of the Chilton Female College,“ purchased by the 
city, and a considerable number of new, experienced teachers 
added to the list. Next year a large, handsome building will 
be erected, near the Chilton, for grammar and primary grades. 
The A. M. A. Swayne School, for colored children, has been 
passed over to the city, and under the mastership of Mr. F. 
W. Eveleth, formerly of Massachusetts, excellent work is be- 
ing done. Other schools, white and colored, are being gathered. 
The school committee Is composed of some of the leading, pro- 
gressive younger men of the city, and the sum of $20,000 and 
upward has been appropriated for the first year. The super- 
intendency of the system is in the hands of Prof. G. A. Wood- 
ward, well known forthe past ten years for his work in the 
Selma (Ala.) public schools. Professor Woodward has visited 
the leading cities of the East and West, and made a thorough 
study of public-school eff ars, and is one of the most efficient 
of the new superintenden's of the South. His admirable lec- 
ture on Graded Schools“ should be heard or read by every 
teacher in the Southern States, and we congratulate the State 
convention of Georgia on their opportunity of including the 
professor among their lecturers at the coming May meeting. 

— The elaborate impeachment of the common school by 
Rev. I. N. Hudson, in our issue of April 12, reads like an ex- 
pansion of one of those queer extemporaneous ‘' spurts’’ 
which the good professor, in the days of our youth, was ac- 
customed to inject into the body of his lectures on Shakes- 
peare, and which never failed to bring down the house. Their 
import was, that, since the Bard of Avon retired from play- 
writing, this world had generally been sliding down bill at a 
fearful rate, and a grand crash, at any moment, was imminent. 
The people rejoiced in his remarkable lectures, and laughed at 
the extravagant conservatism of the injected paragraphs. 
We are sorry that the weight of years and reputation brings no 
comfort to our good professor, who still seems to believe that 
sixty years ago was better, in all things, than today, and the 
country school of the fathers a more valuable institution than 
the graded common school of the present. The affection of 
some of these eminent critics of the schools for the old-time 
school house, with all its erudities, is a romantic illusion it 
would be almost cruel to disturb,—akin, in picturesque pathos, 


to the fond remembrance of the colored brother down South, 
who on being complimented by a Northern tourist upon the 
resplendent moonlight at Beaufort, S. C., replied, with devout, 
uplifted eyes: ‘Ah, boss, you should ev seen dis moon b<fo’ 
de wah!” 


— A recent talk with a highly intelligent physician, on a rail- 
road train, brought out again the conviction of numbers of our 
successful professional men, that their real education only 
begun after leaving college, when they struck out for them- 
selves into natural methods of study and were set free from 
the intolerable bondage of mechanical method and the tyranny 
of pedantic teachers. Nobody can say now wuch of the pres- 
ent contempt for educational affairs among practical men is 
the result of the boundless disgust at their early school-life 
and the conviction that what was given to them as ‘* educa- 
tion’’ was oftener a hindrance than a help. The worst results 
of past follies and sins never appear until the offender begins 
to reform. So the apostle of the new education to-day must 


build his highway of progress through a cemetery crowded 
with the 4 — of mouldering absurdites and haunted by the 


ghost of ancient pedantries too far gone to be anything but an 
obstructi 


on and a worriment in natural and vital work, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CoMMENTARY ON St. Paut’s Epistle To THe Romans. By 
F. Godet, D. D., professor of Theology, Neuchatel. Trans- 
lated from the French by Rev. A. Cusin, M. A., Edinburgh. 
The translation revised and edited, with an Introduction and 
Appendix, by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 544 large octavo 
pages. New York: Funk & Wagnals. Price, cloth, $2 50. 


This volume is indorsed by many of the most eminent and 
thorough Biblical scholars of this country and Europe. Dr. 
Godet has the reputation of being one of the most erudite com- 
mentators on the Scriptures of the present, age. The Epistle 
to the Romans offers many difficulties to the student, but the 
author’s logic and deep insight into the real meaning of the 
Epistle has made clear many things which would otherwise 
be obscure. The Introduction, by Dr Chambers, presents 
many interesting facts concerning the learned author, and 
proves his eminent qualifications for this work, and shows 
that the Commentary possesses the merit of thoroughness and 
a profound reverence for the Apostles’ writings. The Appen- 
dix contains articles on A Probation After Death,” The 
Christian Conflict,” Foreordination,” Freedom and Sov- 
erelguty, and The Mystery of Israel's Future.“ 


My Greats. By Lida A. Churchill. V. I. F. Series. Boston: 

D Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This bright and well-written story well deserves the place it 
occupies in the series, and will be read with genuine pleasure 
by all lovers of the better class of fiction. The four girls who 
are equally its heroines are four young lady telegraph-operators 
in a large railroad office. Each ove bas her peculiar dream, 
and all of them lie outside and beyond telegraphing. One who 
has already written for the press, yearns for a literary life; 
another, who is possessed of a passion for music, dreams of 
fame and competence won through means of her voice; a third 
aspires to the platform as a public reader; while the fourth is 
content to trust her fate to the future, and take what comes. 
The result of their talk is a decision to go to New York to- 
gether, and, earning enough to support themselves by such 
means as are possible, to pursue their studies in the various 
directions alluded to. This plan is carried out, and a month 
later the little party of friends is established in a comfortable 
room in a retired street in the city, where they begin house- 
keeping under difficulties, but in the gayest spirits imaginable. 
The history of their experiences, their disappointments, trials, 
and triumphs, is fascinatingly told, and the reader who once 
takes up the volume will hardly lay it by until it is finished. 


Tue Year-soox. By Helen Campbell, 
author of The Masiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking, 
etc., and editor of the Household Department of The Conti- 
nent. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert; Our Continent 
Publishing Company. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an exceedingly useful book for every housekeeper, 
and contains convenient and practical hints for housework and 
marketing, a convenient form for keeping the accounts of the 
home, and a plan for keeping a complete inventory of house- 
hold belongings. The book-keeping is in such a form that 
any ordinary housekeeper can keep the accounts of household 
expenses with ease and accuracy. In addition to the blanks 
for entering the expenses, etc., there are two prepared-slate 
pages which are designed to be used for memoranda of things 
om done, which can be readily erased with a damp sponge 


Books, Ax How ro Us Tuem: Practical Hints for Readers 
and Students. By John C. Van Dyke. 12mo, vellum cloth. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, $1.00 


This attractive little volume is intended to meet the demand 
for a book on Books that sball tell clearly, concisely and prac- 
tically the advantages of reading, the best ways and methods 
of reading, the best places and times for reading, the best 
classes of books to read, and the manner in which best to get 
access to the knowledge contained in books housed up within 
the walls of a public library. The book is one to be recom- 
mended to every reader, particularly young readers and college 
students, for whom it was especially designed and whom it 
cannot fail to benefit, as it records the experience of one who 
has been a reader for many years and has learned by experi- 
ence that which he would teach others by precept. As a stu- 
dent’s guide and handbook it will fill a heretofore vacant place. 


A New THEORY OF THE ORIGIN oF Species. By Benjamin 
G Ferris Ilzmo, pp. 278. New York: Fowler & Wells. 
Price, extra cloth, $1 50. 


This book is by a thoughtful writer, who does not accept 
the theory of Evolution as law and guspel,”’ but questions 
the validity of certain propositions advanced by the followers 
of Darwin. Such, for instance, as natural selection, ‘‘ arch#x- 
biosis or spontaneous generation, the identity of the vital or 
bloplasmie element in all classes of life, ete. The theories of 
development promulgated by Lamarck and Darwin, the views 
thereon of Owen, Spencer, Huxley, and others, are considered 
in the early chapters of the volume; the laws of Heredity are 
discussed at much length next; then the nature and origin of 
Life; then diff-rences of mental capacity in the brute and 
man; later the question of a First Cause comes in for a share of 
attention,and the order of creation from the lowest form to man; 
finally the author presents in a synthetic form bis own views 
of human development. The author accepts evolution in a gen- 
eral sense, but is of the opinion that creative-intelligence and 
power were employed in the production of the successive steps 
of the process. He discerns no middle-ground between this 
theory and that of “special creation,” —“ either the ancestral 
type of each species was specially created, or there was a pre- 
pared organization adequate to the reception and protection of 


the infant.” His views point to a possible reconciliation of 
biological science with a bel ef in an overruling Providence. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Clarke Brothers, Nos. 68 and 69 Bible House, New York, 
have just issued a descriptive catalogue of the works of Dio 
Lewis. 

— A very neat hand- book comes from Azro Goff's Advertising 
Bureau, 150 Nassau street, New York City. It tells Where, 
How, and When,” to advertise. Mr Goff's list comprises the 
leading publications of the country, — dailies, weeklies, and 
miscellaneous. 

— John B. Alden, 18 Vesey street, New York City, publishes 
in The Eizevir Library for April 17, 1883, a complete catalogue 
of choice books he publishes, embracing Cyclopedias of His- 


tory, Biography, Choice Prose, Fiction, Religious Literature, 
Wit and Humor, and Science. Libraries of the World’s Great 


Poets, Juvenile and Ancient Classics, etc. 

— S. E. Cassino & Co., Boston, announce a new book on 
Limestones and Minerals; Their History and Uses. The 
work is illustrated with forty-eight chromo-lithographs of 
some of the finest specimens of antique and modern marbles 
from the author's collection. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 412 pp., beau- 
tifully bound in cloth, uncut edges. Price, $6.00. 

—E. L. Kellogg & Co, New York City, have in press for 
issue May 1, Talks on Teeching, by Francis W. Parker 
(Quincy). Probably no volume will attract the attention of 
teachers of this country so much as this. The interest created 
by Colonel Parker in the Quincy schools has been unparalleled. 


All through the country teachers are asking the question: 
What are these New Ideas? This volume answers the 


question. Price, $1.00. 

— Some notable announcements are made by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, for the popular series of American 
Men of Letters. Emerson will be treated by Dr. Holmes; 
Bayard Taylor, by Mr. J. R. G. Hassard, of the New York 


Tribune; Benjamin Franklin, by Mr. McMaster, whose His-| pe 


tory of the United States has made him immediately and justly 
famous; Margaret Fuller, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Edmund 
Quincy, by Mr. Sidney Howard Gay; William Cullen Bryant, 
by Mr. John Bigelow, who knew him intimately; and Edgar 
A. Poe, by Mr. George L. Woodberry, one of the best prose 
writers and most competent critics among our younger authors. 
The Autobiography of Thurlow Weed is in the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It will contain steel portraits of Mr. Weed, 


Mr. Seward, and other eminent men with whom Mr. Weed 
held intimate relations. The orders for Mr. Arthur S. Hardy’s 
novel, But Yet a Woman, in advance of publication, were so 
large as to require the printing of a second and third edition. 


— Pure Delight is the pleasant title of a new Sunday-school 
song book, by George F. Root and C. C. Case, just issued by 


John Church & Co., Cincinnati, O; 192 pp, bound in boards, | C 


price $30 per hundred. Dr. Root has always been popular as 
a writer of songs which touch the hearts of the masses, and is 
a thoroughly educated and highly cultivated masician. Pure 
Delight gives evidence that Dr. Root has not grown rusty nor 
lost his faculty of inventing charming melodies. Mr. Case is 
younger and less widely known, but to those who have seen 
his work at Chautauqua during the last few years his name 
will make the book doubly welcome, and his songs will win 
their way by their own merit. The aim of the work is to meet 
the wants of the great mass of Sunday-schools rather than to 
please fastidious critics. Some new features are introduced, 
those of chief interest being a good variety of Responsive 
Scripture Readings, prepared by Louis Miller, president of the 
Chautauqua Association, and Rev. W. H. Pearce; and a num- 
ber of sweet little Responses after Prayers.“ These add 
greatly to the value of the book. The frequent Interludes in- 
troduced will save the monotony of last-line repeats, and be a 


relief to many who cannot improvise. Pure Delight is well 
printed on good paper, well bound, well named, and well 
edited. It has a cheerful look without and within, and those 
who contemplate the introduction of a new book in their 
school should certainly examine this admirable collection]. 


— Oar readers who are interested in the choicest Ancient 
Classics for English readers will find that the little books pub- 
lished by Jobn B. Alden, 18 Vesey Street, New-York City, are 
unequaled in style of typography and binding for the price at 
which they are sold. The price per volume varies from 15 to 
35 cents. The aim of this unique and scholarly series is to 
open to the unlearned English reader the beauties and treas- 
ures of classic lore, tell who the writers were, give some con- 
nected outline of the story they tell, present some of their 
most striking passages in choice English translation, and illus- 
trate them from the wealth of modern scholarship. The sep. 
arate volumes having never been sold at less than $1 00 each, 
they are now for the first time brought within reach of the 
mass of readers who most need and will most delight in them. 
They are published one each week. There are now ready,— 
Caesar, Herodotus, Cicero. Demosthenes, and Aristotle. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those hereafter to appear, with their authors: 


Plato, C. W. Collins; Aristophanes, W. L. Collins; 
Horace, Theodore Martin; The Greek Anth Lord ; 
Juvenal, Edw. Walford; Euripides, WB 
Virgil, W. 
D8; Ovid, Rev. 
Homer: The Iliad, W. L. Collins; Thecydides, 
Collins; 
eoopbon, Sir A'ex. Crant; Plautus and Terence, W. L. Collins; 
Zseby lus, the Bishop of Colo Lucretius, W. H. 
sophocies, C. W. Collins; Pindar, Rev. F. D. Morice; 
y, Charch and Brodribb; Hesiod and Theoguis, Rev. J. Davies, 


themselves more decidedly to every 
rature. They good book- 
making aud cheapness. * 


— Out of 38,054 alumni, from 58 colleges and universities since 1829, 3,577, 


or nine per cent, are recorded h - 
clergymen; and 6,196, or 19 per cent), —— 1 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


a.—The catalogue of Talladega Coll. shows a total 
290, who aresub-divided as follows: Theological 
dept., 14; college preparatory, 12; normal, 64; grammar, 70; 
primary, 137; industrial, 16. 


CALIFoRNIA.—A seminary after the plan of Vassar Coll. is 
to be erected, at a cost of about $200,000, by the Presbytery of 


s Angeles. 
= Emma Marwedel's School and Kindergarten for Moral, Mental, 


Practical Culture has reopened for the third term at corner 
and Sacramento San Francisco, in convection 
with the Pacific Kindergarten Normal School. Arrangements have been 
made for lessons in experimental physics and mechanics for young chil- 
dren; also for teaching the Tonic Sol-fa System. Mr. Wm. Holstein, edu- 
cated in Earope, with large experience, will open, in connection with Miss 
Marwedel’s Kindergarten, a school for w carving, modeling (mould- 
making and casting) in plaster-of.Paris, scroll-sawing, and designing for 


mechanical purposes. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOWS, Lemars, Iowa. 

Iowa. — The last number of the Jowa Normal Monthly con- 
tains an incisive article by Supt. H. H. Seerley, of Oskaloosa. 
He opposes the banking system attached to the East Des 
Moines school by Supt. Leigh Hunt, and claims that “there is enough 

reed among men and women of to-day for the almighty dollar, without 
faving that innate desire fostered in childhood.” He further says:“ The 
boys of to day leave the school at an early age, some from necessity. but 
the majority from a desire to enter business and make money. The schools 
have ali they can do to keep the boys until they can read, write, spell, 
have good arithmetical know 4 and know how to write fair English. 
This proposed school-banking will have the tendency to urge them to leave 
at a still earlier age.” Supt. Seerley is a fearless writer, and his article 
may call out a reply. 
mory A. Storrs, the distinguished lawyer of Cetengs, will give the 
University Oration at Iowa City in June.——Miss Mira Selby, of Center- 
ville, has been elected to a position in the East Waterioo High School.—— 
Supt. 8. 8. Townsley, of Knoxville, bas been reéogaged at an increased 
salary.—The last issue of the Normal Month/y gave the questions the 
State Board of Examiners r at Cedar Falls to the candidates 
for certificates. ——Supt. L. T. Weld, of Cresco, has been unanimously re- 
elected for a term of years. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, IId. 

ILIINOISs — Dr. Edwards, well known as the former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Normal Univ., has been appointed a 
member of the State Board of Ed., the corporate body which 
controls that institution. P. R. Walker, one of the early uates of the 
school, succeeds E. L. Wells on the Board. Father Roots succeeds him- 
self, and remains the senior in service as well as years among the mem- 
rs.—Mrs. L. H. Montgomery, principal of Decatur Fourth Ward, re. 
signed at close of winter term, and closed a very su ful an p 
career as teacher in Decatar schools, She assists her husband in his office- 
work, and Miss Minnie Parker succeeds her in the school.. L. Hart- 
well resigned the principalship of Ashton schools, April 1.——Profs. Foster 
and Hillman of the Southern Illinois Normal have resigned, the former 
to accept the superintendency of schools at Reno, Nev., the latter to en- 
gage in business in Kansas.——Miss Maria Okey has resigned the place 
of assistant in Lincoln High School, and accepts a similar place at Mar- 
shalitown, Ia. 

Stark Co. held a very profitable three days’ institute at Wyoming the 
latter part of March. Among those prominent in the exercises were Co. 
Supts. Sandham of Stark, Steele of Knox, and Mrs. Emery of Peoria ; 
Prins. Pettit of Princeville, Willson and Hall of Wyoming, Hawes of Tou- 
lon, and Kinney of Lafayette; Prof. McCormick of Normal, and Rev, Mr. 
Lamb of Princeton; 73 were enrolled ——The University at Normal has 
been visited lately by Mr. Newly of Terre Haute (Ind.) Normal School, 
and by Messrs. Paden and Barnard of Kirksville (Mo.) Normal. It has 
also had a visit from the Congressional Com. on Ed., aud Sec. Northrop 
gave an evening lecture in Normal Hall.——Olney, Richland Co., reports 
ap unsuccessful attempt by an indiana man to organize a private normal 
school of the kind so flourishing in the Hoosier State ——Kement teachers 
recently made a day’s visit to Decatur schools; likewise Farmer City to 


— 
State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 

Kawnsas.—Atchison City schools closed Friday, March 29, 
the funds for their support being exhausted. They reopened 
the next Monday as subscription schools, at a tuition of 25 
cents per week per pupil. About half the usual number of pupils are in 
attendance. The City Council bas appropriated $400 to keep the schools 
open tothe end of the term. All the gentlemen, and some of the lady, 
teachers have resigned. 

Lawrence has raised the necessary funds and purchased the site for the 
Government Indian School, to be located at that place. The site contains 
280 acres of fine land, a mile south of the city limits. Plans for the build- 
ing have been 98 and work will begin at once. The institution 
will accommodate 300 or 400 Indian youths, and will be conducted on the 
plan of those in successful operation at Hampton and Carlisle. 

Supt. J. M. Ross, of Larned City schools, will condact the Harper Co. 
Normal Inst. next summer.——The pupils of the Girard public schools 
have given an excellent entertainment, from which $40 was cleared. 


State Editor, W. T. CARBINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MissouRI.—At the school elections on the 3d of April there 
was elected a county school commissioner in each of the 114 
counties of the State. There were 34 old commissioners re- 
elected, and 65 new ones, with 15 counties to hear from. Among those 
who are reéiected, who have done faithful work for the schools are: 
Carl Vincent, Callaway Co.; J. C. Anderson, Carroll Co; D. I. Caldwell, 
Jackson Co.; A J. Smith, Andrew Co; W. E. Tipton, Barton Co.; Geo. 
Hughes, Clay Co; W. T. Hamner, Dade Co.; J. Fairbanks, Greene Co.; 
John T. Bibb, Montgomery Co Of the newly-elected with whom your 
correspondent is acqaainted, and cf whom he can safely say, “ they will 
make taithful flicers,’’ I mention, —T. M. Wilson, Cape Girardeau 
Johnson Co.; Lampkins, Heury B. J. Mecky Dekalb def B. 

ohnson „ E. P. Lam 6 . Meek Co.; D. 
L. Chany, Nodaway Co. 


MARYLAND.—In the class which was recently graduated 
from the Baltimore Medical Coll. were four young women, of 
whom two are residents of Baltimore and intend to practice 
their profession there. 


State Editor, O. Wuitman, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—There have been enrolled in the Austin pub- 
lic schools nearly one hundred pupils more than last year. 
The graduating class of the high school numbers ten —— 
Brown’s Valley will build a $5,000 school house this season. The building 
committee have advertised for bids.——Supt. C. W. Smith of Hennepin 
Co. recently certificated 41 teachers; second grade 31, third grade 10 —— 
The Red Wing High School will graduate 22 this year. A new school- 
building will have to be erected the present year to accommodate the 
increare in the number of Puptis in the schools.——Pi City has let 
the contract for a new $10,000 brick school-house. This summer a lar; 
number of good school houses will be built over the State than ever 
fore. Good for Minnesota.——The course of study for the Rochester 
schools will be revised this season by Supt. Darkee, with a view to an ad- 
vance toward higher grade work. — There are twenty districts in Norman 
Co in want of teachers for the sammer term.—aA country district in 
Polk Co. bas voted $6,000 to build a school-house. It will be one of the 
best country sci ool-houses in the State. 


MississirrI— There are 120 public schools in Attala Co., 
about forty of which are colored, The majority of the schoo's 
in the country have been taught two months, and have there- 
fore suspended until July, when the remainder of the four 
months will be taught.—<Star. 


MicHigaN.—Prof. E. G. Walker of Adrian Coll., the new 
supt. of Jonesville schools, has had a large experience in edu- 
cational affairs, and is well fitted for his new position. ——A 
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ical apparatus, and a fine stock of chemicals. Wirt Frisble, a teacher 
in Rich, bas been convicted of assault and battery upon one of his pupils, 
and fined $40.00 in Justice Jobnson's court._—A chorus of fifty voices 
from the Conservatory of Music at Flint recently gave a fine concert for 
the benefit of the Lapeer High School.— At the first spring examina- 
tion, held at Lapeer March 17, 115 applicants were in attendance, the 
largest class of teachers ever examin n Lapeer Co. 

A number of schools in Tuscola * „ have had to be closed on account 
of the prevalence of contagious d The supt. of Public Instr. has 
raled that “if the teacher continues ready to perform his contract, he 
is entitled to full wages during such period.” 


State Editor, E. T. Tomturnson, Auburn, V. F. 


New YorkK.—Leonardsville has organized a Union Free 
School and Acad, with W. L. Weeden, Hamilton, 82, as prin- 
cips!. A successful contest in declamation was recently held 
— The Brookfield Acad. graduated a large class Prin. Blake- 
man is doimg good work, and it is appreciated.—The Richfield Springs 
Se up to the usual standard.—The School Comrs. 
i their officially associated teachers, have selected 

m's Unconscious Tuition, Spencer’s Educatwn and Swett’s Meth 
Teaching for professional study during 1883. So says the Syracus 
Journal.—A West Point cadet begins with the same u Prussian capta 
receives after ro service.——Supt. H. Clapp of Geneva 
doing the v best kind of work. He has repeatedly refused better offers. 
and still continues to work in the only place he ever taught. He certainly 
The best educational odicals are taken, teachers’ meet- 


wears well, 


_ ings are well attended, and great interest is manifested by the residents. 


—— Watertown High School still retains Prof. W. K. Wick as principal. 
A goodly number enter college each year from the graduating — 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 


Ou1O.— Prof. Joseph Stotler of the Richmond Coll. has ten- 
dered bis resignation. He expects to make his future home 
in Missouri. The teachers in the Bast Liverpool schools 
hold otveasional meetings on Friday afternoons to disouss tional 
topics. At the last meeting Miss A. M. Laughlin gavea 
Arithmetic, and Miss 8. E. Wallace read an gs on N 
this appeared in a local paper ——Prot. „the supt. 
ing in the Columbus schools, is commended by the press for “ his thor- 
ough education, untiring industry, and enthnisiasm.’ 


isa good judge of a loyal lieutetant,——-The public schools of — . 


H. Hancher 


W. D. Gibson, supt., are — — 
e m. G. Young 


rincipal eleet of 
the Senecaville schools next year. 7 


State Editor, D. B. JonxsON, A. M., New Berne. 


Nonxrn CAROLINA —Tbe pupils of the New Berne 
school will plant some trees on the school-grounds during 
month of May in honor of several distinguished men. The 
exercises will consist of addresses by some eloquent speakers; and concert 
songs by the pupils of the school. Thé ceremonies will be closed with a 
collation for the children spread upon a table 700 feet . 
good presentation of the considerations for “ planting trees in, sch 
grounds,” I would refer teachers to the pamphiet on that subject sent 
out by Gen. John Eaton, Comr, of the Burean of Ed. 


State Editor, V. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Since Dr. Bugbee’s resignation, Allegheny 
Coll. has been ten months without a president; but at a meet- 
ing of the trustees, held at Meadville, April 4, D. H. Wheeler, 
LL.D., of New York, was elected to the presidency. Dr. Wheeler grad- 
uated at Cornell Coll., Iowa; for several years was president of 
Northwestern Univ. at Chicago; was sent as consul to Florence, Italy, by 
Prest. Lincoln, where he remained five years. Since his return he has 
been editor of the New- York Methodist, and has been connected with other 
literary and denominational work. 

The directors of the Williamsport schools are already interesting them- 
selves in the preparations for the State Teachers’ Assoc., to be held in 
that city in July. A special meeting of the Board was lately called for 
the purpose of conferring with Deputy Supt. Henry Houck in regard to 
arrangewents for the testing. Co. Supt. C. 8. Riddell and City Supt 
Samuel Transeau were present —— The teachers of yw gy Mercer, and 

6th insts. 
mer; 


— . H. O. of the Erie 
number of u the East during the spring — Sry : 


State Editor, T. C. KABNS, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE.—Supt. Ruth of the Knoxville schools 1 
arch 20; 


2 245 pupils enrolled for the seven months ending M 
per cent. of attendance, 94.03; per cent. of scholarship, 78; 


——Supt. Stevenson 


number of pupils now on roll, 1,472. The room in charge of Miss Lewis 
bad the best ndance for the month of March.—The new Methodist 
Univ. has been located at Chattanooga.—tThe last legislature made no 
change in the school law. 

Nashville is fast becoming a great educational center. Besides the 
city schools there is Vanderbilt Univ., Fisk Univ., the State Normal 
Scheol; Dr. Price's Coll. for Young Ladies, Dr. Ward’s Sem. for Youn 
Ladies,—both large and flourishing; besides a half-dozen or more mod 
ical and dental colleges, and several other schools, the of which 
cannot now be mentioned. To add to this there is now a movement on 
foot to bring Mary Sharp Coll. from Winchester to Nashville. It is one 
of the oldest and best-established colleges in the State. 


— 


NEW-ENGEBND DR PART MENT. 


g “oKth? city schools in our own 
ers and officials are subjected to year'v 
ons which depend in a great measure on the 
city at the time! What an incentt hers 

to put their best Werk into the scheols. 


Whata reward Increas- 
ing labors of superintendents and supervisers 
ortland been exceedingly interested in her schools for some months 


elections or re 
political status 


stions, the would-be reformers bored the public ear from 
the eight members of the school board five new 
. The supt. is elected by the Board, and these 


very anxious that he 


and that 

not finally disgraced herself by abolishing * 
. — which she owes her excellent schools. Ali the new, men 
for Mr, Tash excepting one, a rabid man who threw away his vote. 


oor She thr id members who had canvassed for themselves, did not 

im: tifugh it is that they voted for each other. Thgse dis- 
pe Yo ates had their revenge, however, for Mr. Tash’s salary 
Hes slight v uced as a result of their efforts. Let us hope that the 

ma hen teachers and supt. shall be appointed by those who 
underst work, and can judge of their fitness for it. Then may 
they be left, to Work / 


NEW HAM 113 
— Théeapgl No. of the Granite Monthly has a fin 
and interesting sketch of Hon. Henry W. Blair, U. & Senat 
from this We wish here to recognize Mr. Blair’s earnest 
and effective service in the cause of education, while at Wash- 
ington. His efforts in behalf of the educational bill before 
Congress, were untiring, and gave the subject special promi 
nence when otherwise it would have received little attention. 
The gratitude of all the friends of education in the nation are 
due to Senator Blair, and his reélection by the next Legislature 
should be assured.—Ep. JOURNAL. 

— The Senior class, Dartmouth Coll., has voted to engage 
Miss Henrietta Beebe, of New York, and the Temple Quar 
tette, of Boston, as vocal talent for the commencement concert. 
The collegiate seniors have made the following class-day ap- 
pointments: A s to the president, John MeCrillis of New- 
port; prophet, ig Fish, of Brooklyn, N. Y. D. Appleton 
& Co., of New York, have just published a very neat edition of 


past. y be to talk, and of course the other Somebodies were 
not Sn Onpressing their views. Through the press many remedies 
r the wing evils were offered to that very apppediative friend the 
blic. thought Supt. Tash was receiving toe much of the public 
money, . another man be chosen to regeive it Another 
thought gupt. entirély superfiuous, and, since they us 
it was (that the city return to the old plan of ‘electing a school | 
committee to entire charge of the schools. With these, and many 


VERMONT. 

— The State Normal School at Castleton came under the 
management of Prin. Leavenworth in August, 1881. Since 
that date two bundred and six different pupils have been 
enrolled in the ten district classes into which the school is now 
graded. Five teachers are employed in the normal work of 
the school. Over thirty have just gone out to engage in teaching 
and other occupations during the summer. The principal has 
been unable to meet the large demand for teachers who have 
had a distinct normal training. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— The school-officers of Bristol Co. held 
meeting at Fall River, 
Cornell, Jr., Supt. Sch 
was selected for 


lar spring 
ult.; president, Wm. 
Fan Rirer. Old board of officers 
year. The cities of New Bedford. 

er were well represented; the towns of 


th poorly. One is tempted to feel pity for the 
sch when committees give so little time to the discussi¢ 
of their important duties; the season of the year is a little u 


favqrable for getting a large number from the rural town 
How to improve the condition of the schools, and what chan 
can fitably be made in the course of studies, with the nece 
sity & county truant school, were the subjects most ful 
di — An essay on the first of these by Mr. George Sho: 

8 


ton, favored kindergarten and manual-labor schoo! 


to do without, | it @dvocated curtailing arithmetic and geography, and the 


troduction of the elements of natural history and botany. T 
questions submitted were discrss¢G at length by Drs. Wat« 
man of Taunton and Jacksen of Fall River, Miss Winslow 
NewBedford, Miss Cornell, Locke, and Swift of Fall River; u 
Walton, agent of the Board of Education, and others. Dr. | 
W. Waterman was appointed a committee to urge the tow 
of Barnstable, Norfolk, and Plymouth Co. to immediate acti 


All| for the establishment of one truant school for the four count 


as provided for by statute of 1881. 
36th annual meeting of the Haw Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held on digas | May 18, at High school Hall, Springfield. 
Program.—Forenoon peers: What Improvements Should be Made,— 
ist, in Primar is? Miss A. McKechnie, Springfield; 2d, in Gram- 
mar Schoola?’S. Chester, AM , Springfield; $4, in High Schools? C. 
§ A.M., Chi ; 4th, in School Supervision? E. A. Hubbard, 
A. MH. How Can the Pablic Schools make Better Use of the Public Li- 
7 A. O. True, A. M., Boston. Persons have been invited to discuss 
efly the foregoing questions. 
Afternoon.—Lectures: A Good Teacher in a Good School, Supt. A. P. 
Ethics in Schools, Rev. cKenzie, D. D. 
e B. & A. Railroad, and the Vonn. River Railroad will sellround-trip 
tlekets. H. B. LAWRENOB, Prest. 


8 RHODE ISLAND. 


At a meeting of the Providence School Com., held 


day 
ing; April 27, it was voted the primary, intermediate, an 
mmar schools, during: the present term, shall close at 

clock, making the afternoon session only two hours. It is 
understood that the teachers are to remain in their school- 
rooms during the extra hour to assist any who may be in need 
of it. The following persons took part in discussing the meas- 
ure: Mr. Parkhurst, Prof. Greenough, Mr. Thompson, Rev. 
H. W. Rugg, Mr. Monahan, Mr. Bassett, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. 
Cole, Mies Doyle, and Dr. Hutchinson. . 

— Prof. B. F. Clark delivered a scholarly memorial address on the 
and work of the late Prof. Greene, Tuesday, April 24.— Prof. Ban- 

{t's health does not permit him to carry on his regular work at pres- 

there Toa 


Jewish school at Newport, to be known as Touro Coll. It 


Cicero’s De Amicitia, edited by Prof. John K Lord. 

— The members of the graduating class of the Thayer School 
of Civil Engineering were examined —— and the degree 
of C. E. 2 upon Joseph S. Johnson of Apple Creek, O., 


and Solomon B. Merrill, of Strafford, N. H. 


will receive the support of the leading Hebrews in this country, and will 
doubtless be a benefit to Newport in many ways ——The name of Prof. 
Greenough has been mentioned by some of the Massachusetts papers as 
one of the three men who may be selected for the presidency of the Mass. 
Ag. Coll., but 4 will be for the interests of Rhode Island to keep Prof. 
Greenough he is. 


— — 


— 


— 


OUTLINES OF THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HIS TOR 


oT THE 


UNITED STATES. 


By Luter H. PORTER. 


Mass 


MEMBERS OF THE 


ASSOCIATION 


Teachers’ 


LATES 


AND 


13mo, 51.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 
I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 
it gave expression to. 
Il. ITS NATURE. Detailed explanations of the scope 
and neture of its provisions. 
III. ITS OPERATION. The leading events of our po- 
litical history and their relations to our organic 


law. 
Sent to Teaches examination, postpaid, on 
HENRY HOLT & Co., Publishers, 
417 tf 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


OC. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periodicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Established in 
1874. I 16 pp., 10x14. 

Per year, $1.00. 

The School Room. A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Help to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., 
Tx! Per year, 50 cts. 
Standa Books. 


Bardesn's Common School Law, 
Scheel — 3 — and Slate- Pencil Black- 

Slating, — Maps, ac. 
Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS publish man 
while they are not School Books, are o 4 interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
— 1 vores and number of the 
OURNAL be very 
Teacher who will send address on N . 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers 
417 h 753 Broadway, New York. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and Germ beginnin 
July 2, 1883. Instruction entirely in the labgaage. : 
Conducted by Miss M. Vitzthum F. Eckst&dt of t. 

formerly o 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, 


Seminary, now 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. 4181 


name on, 00. W. Gano Haven, 


will receive their copies of the new volume of Proceed- 
ings 1881 and 1882, Addresses 1882 (fall text), 225 pp. 
(see JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, p. 202), upon sending 
10 cts, to ALFRED BUNKER, Tens, 
Price to non- members, Boston Highlands, Masa, 
50 cents. 


History of the Association, 1845-80: 
Origin, First Members, Constitution, Meetings, Lec- 

tures, Massachusetts Teacher, ete., etc.; pages. 

Price, 33 cents. 4 

For this volume, also, address as above. 416 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH: 


Hew te Acquire and Practice It. 
By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER, author of Oratory.” 
A Timely Work on a Vital Topic. 

This new book deals with a subject of deep interest 
to all who have occasion to speak in public. It 
therefore appeals to all who have plans to present 
and opinions to express upon current questions, and 
who desire to so marshal their thoughts and words as 
to carry conviction to the minds of their hearers and 
advance the cause advocated by the speaker. While 
the different modes of speech are fully described, and 
the special merits of other forms of address are clearly 
pointed ont, the particular object of the book is to 
show how a man of average ability may learn tos 
extemporancously with esse and certainty. me 

rts of the work are simple enough to be compre- 

ended by a school-boy, and may be applied by him in 
his firat efforts; other parte may be read with profit 
by the erator aleady in the maturity of his powers. 

276 s, handsomely bound, cloth, $1.50. For sale 
by all booksellers and newadealers, or will be sent, post- 
hari upon receipt of price. 

AT'L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, Pubs., 

Publication 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St.. 

Department. } Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prof. 8. 8. BLOCH 


Will resume instruction in Vecal Culture, 
Reading, and Oratory early in May, for 
a brief season. Address communications in 
care of JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. 416 tf 


KINDERCARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
MRS. A. R. ALDRICH 


Will open her second year Summer Class for Kinder- 
Training at Northborough, Mass., May 16. For 
‘arther address bes, a2 above. 418 a 


7 U. Mh 


New and Improved School Furniture. 


Separate Desks and Chairs, 
Combined Desk and Seat, 
Settees, &c., &c. 


MORE CONVENIENT AND DURABLE THAN ANY ON THE MARKET. 


1@ Call and examine our Goods, or send for Catalogue. Address: 


Standard School Furniture Co., 


32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


I@ Our Patent Chair Pedestal allows 
the pupil to assume any desirable po 
sition at the desk, from fronting the desk 
to a right angle either way, facing the 
aisles. This enables the pupil to write 
and study without changing his position 
on the chair-seat, or losing the back sup- 
port The Chair is noiseless, and is war 
ranted to remain so Any degree of ten- 


sion can be given to its movement, or it 
can be made immovable if desired. 


This semi-revolving seat also allows 
the pupil to take or leave his seat while 
facing the aisles without the inconven- 
ience and akwwardness occasioned b 
a stationary chair; at the same time it 
enables him to sit so near to the desk 


injurious to children. 

There are many other improvements 
in our Desk and in our Combined Desk 
and Seat, and other School Furniture, 
which to be appreciated and adopted 
need only to be seen. 


as to prevent that stooping posture so 


/ 
— 
Zunton, Rin 
a 
— | 
kp er wise sugge 
time t. me. 
M ile 4 
mem were 
néW members, e ting the mayor, wers unknown to him even by sight 
Very ly, bis ion was postponed for a month, 
feachers wh are under Mr. Tash bave been 
b 1. be reélected, and were very confident that he would i 
Fo the Portland schools and their able supt. will be glad to le 
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CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 


— The report of Supt. H. M. Harrington, of Bridgeport, 
shows commendable progress in all departments of the school- 
work. The statistics give an increase in the number of pupils 
enumerated, registered, and daily attendance during the year, 
with a slight falling off in the percentage of attendance. They 
also show that, although the amount expended for all purposes 
was larger than the previous year, the amount actually ex- 
pended for the maintenance of the day schools was a little less 
than the previous year. The average cost per capita, whether 
based upon enumeration, enrollment, or attendance, was less 
than any other year since the organization of the School Board. 

— Suffield met with a serious loss on Friday in the death of- 
Col. Simon B. Kendall, aged 68. He has held the office of 
Sec. of the Board of Ed. of the town, and Sec. of the Board of 
trustees of the Conn. Lit. Inst. 

— The high school at Gildersleeve Landing is flourishing 
under the instruction of Mr. Sumner, who has been principal 
— 1 the school was established, and proved an efficient 
teacher. 


— In Windsor Locks, Mr. Stockwell was succeeded in the charge of the 
school by Mr. E. L. Richardson, a teacher of successful experience. 

@ learn thet he is proving a very successful teacher, and ing the 
confidence of the community and parents to a very desirable extent. The 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PERSONALS. 


— Supt. F. B. Gault, of Mason City, goes to Pueblo, Col. 
We hear he has been eminently successful wherever he has 
taught in this State; he has certainly done himself credit by 
his terse, varied, and excellent notes in the JouRNAL oF Epvu- 
CATION, of which he has been the editor. We are pleased to 
learn that Supt. Albion N Fellows, now of the Lemars School 
aud an alumnus of the Univ. will take the place on Toe JouR- 
NAL which Mr. Gault vacates. Supt, Fellows will not permit 
that Iowa column to decline in pith, point, or variety. He is 
a ready writer, has a wide acquaintance, and is awake to every- 
thing of interest. Iowa City Republican. 

rchbishop Spaulding has secured the sanction of, the 
for the erection of a Catholic Univ. of the United Stats, 
or which nearly $2,000,000 has already been subscribed. 
para Rainy robable be erected at Milwaukee. 

v. 
fill the chair of Hebrew, Arabic, and cognate languages in An- 
dover Theo. Seminary, is a remarkable linguist, and so also is 
his wife, who is one of two or three ladies in the United States 
who can speak Arabic. 

— It is said to be the desire of Prest. McCosh to add a School 
of Art to Princeton Coll., with Dr. W. C. Prime and Allen Mar- 
quand as professors. 

— Sir Julius Benedict, the composer, thinks of making this 


F. Moore of Putnam, O., who has been chosen tod 


XVII.—No. 18. 


Vol. 


Our Special Premium. 
BROWN’S 
Grammar of English Grammars. 
THE STANDARD AUTHORITY 


In THE 


Correct Use of the English Language. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 
BY GOOLD BROWN. 
Enlarged by the Addition of a Copious Index of Matter. 
1100 Paazs. RovrAL Octavo. 


This invaluable work will be sent to any person 


sending FIVE (5) NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to “ THE 


JOURNAL” and $12.50, or NEW Subscriptions to 
any of our Publications to the amount of $13.00. 


“THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


average attendance in the various 
ber 66 Wore u0t sing! half 


last term was 278. Of this num- 
„ and 261 were not tardy. 


country another visit. He has 
with Jenny Lind. 


not been here since he came 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LITTLE BROOK. — (Goethe.) 
Thou little brook, bright and clear, 
Thou always hurriest by; 
On thy shore I stand, think and think 
From where comest thou ? and whence goest 
thou ? 
TL come out of dark rock’s | 
My course goes over flower an 
Upon my mirror floats so mild 
Blue heaven’s friendly image. 
Therefore have I happy child’s thought; 
It drives me on, I know not where, 
He, who called me out of the s 
Think I, will my guardian be.“ 
—A. C. Voorhis, Mason, O. 

A TBULY alarming statement based upon 
unquestioned facts, and indorsed by the high- 
est authorities, has recently been published. 
In a nut shell it is that, one in three of all 
who die at an adult age exhibit marks of re- 
cent or former attacks of heart-disease of some 
kind. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a cer- 
tain cure,—and the only one,—for all kinds of 
heart-diseases, nervousness, and sleeplessness. 
—The Pioneer Sun. 


— There was a man he had a clock, 
His name was Matthew Mears; 
He wound it regular every day 
For four and twenty years 
At last his precious timepiece proved 
An eight-day clock to be, 
And a madder man than Mr. Mears 
You'd never wish to see. 
Ose EXxpeRignce From Many. — I have 
been sick and miserable so long, and had 
caused my husband so much trouble aud ex- 
pense,—no one seemed to know what ailed me, 
—that I was completely disheartened and dis- 
couraged. In this frame of mind I got a bottle 
of Hop Bitters and used them unknown to my 
family. I soon began to improve, and gained 
so fast that my husband and family thought it 
strange and unnatural; but when I told them 
what had helped me, they said. Hurrah for 
Hop Bitters | long may they prosper ! fur they 
poe made mother well, aud us happy.—The 


— “I hope smoking is not offensive to you,” 
said a Germen baron to an American lady. 
lighting his pipe on the deck of a steamer. ‘1 
really cannot tell,“ she said indifferently, “no 
gen has ever smoked before me.’ 

— The diamonds worn by New-York bar- 
tenders are said to be worth $350,000. The 
carbuncles worn on the noses of New York 
bar patrons probably cost about $5,000,000. 


For one dime get a package of Diamond 
Dyes at the druggist’s. They color anything 
the most desirable and fashionable color. 


— It is not until we have passed through 
the furnace that we are made to know how 
much dross was in our composition. 

— Praise in the beginning is 
enough, and we receive it as a favor; but 
when it comes in great quantities we regard it 
only as a debt, which nothing but merit could 


“Da. Benson’s Pills cured my daughter of 
nervous headache. Thos. S. Martin, Pomon- 
key, Md. 


SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, Impotence. $1. 


— ‘* Dangers stand thick thro’ all the ground 
To push us to the tomb, 
And fierce diseases wait around 
To hurry mortals home.“ 


Lapy BravutiFiers.— Ladies, you cannot 
make fair skin, rosy cheeks, and sparkling eyes 
with all the cosmetics of France or beautifiers 
of the world, while in poor health, and nothing 
will give such rich blood, good health, strength, 
and beauty as Hop Bitters. A trial is certain 
proof. 


One SUFFERING L. HArrr.—“ If I can 
send one suffering vou.“ writes James 
Corbin, of Washburn, III, I will be happy. 
Samaritan Nervine cured me, and will cure 
all cases of fits.”” $1.50. 


— **Manya 8 of the period,“ says 
Mr. Spurgeon in a recent magazine article, 
„may be described as ‘bound in cloth, — 
mp.“ Bigotry was bad, but it had some 
grit“ in it. What the church needs above 
all things just now, in his opinion, is a regi- 
ment of [runsides. 


For dyspepsia, or any stomach derangement, 
no other remedy can be found so pleasant, 
prompt, and effective as Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Teacuens having once used Swasey’s Black- 
boards find it disagreeable in the extreme, if by 
chance they are obliged to use the ineffective 
blackboards. Swasey’s Blackboards improve 


by use, and the more teachers use them the 
better they like them. J. A. Swasey, mauu- 
facturer, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


ImPORTANT.— When you visit or leave New 


York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant: 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean Plan. Elevator. Restaurant, supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and ele- 
vated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Usion Ho- 
tel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. | 

— Like a beautiful flower, full of color but 
witbout scent, are the fine but fruitless words 
of him who does not act accordingly. 


Tue constantly tired out feellng so often 
experienced is the result of impoverished 
blood, and consequently enfeebled vitality. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilia feeds and enriches the 
blood, increases the appetite, and promotes. 
digestion of the food and the assimilation of 
its strengthening quslities. The system being 


thus invigorated, the feeling rapidly changes | 
to a grateful sense of strength and energy. 
— Oh, summer bas the splendor 


Of the corn fields wide and deep, 
Where scarlet poppies sieep 
And wary shadows wander, 
Bu winter fields are rare 
With diamonds everywhere. 
—Susan Hartley. 


Da. Benson’s Skin Cure makes the skin 
— soft, and smooth. No poisonous drugs 


— A Philadelphia man, who lost his left 
thumb and forefinger in a planing-mill, has 
bad very . — substitutes for them made of 
rubber. re is a fortune in this misfortune. 
All he need do to get rich is to hire himself 
out to tack down carpets.— Inter- Ocean. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO READING, ORATORY, and ACTINC. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., Prof of Oratory at Tufts College, 
Delsarte System in the Nat’! School of agg Philadelphia, will open a Summer 
uly 11, to continue 4 weeks 

or further information address, College Hill, 


Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, 
will send names. Excellent board and rooms. 


Elocution at College 
Those wishing to join the * 


and Special Lecturer on the 
School of 


n Party leiving 
New York by the new and cent steamer “ Fur- 
NEssiIa on Jane 30th, 1883. Outward route via Liver- 
|, returning via Glasgow. Two Divisions, one 6400 
he other $550, including all necesssrv arrangements. 
Visits to the Holland International Exhibition, New | 
programme tor sightseeing in London with special | 
carriage drives aud a Steambort Kxcursion on the 
Thames. Carriage drives iv ali places where at ail 
necessary. Party select and limited in number. Full 
programme free on application. Otber parties start on 
April 26th, per White star steamer “ Baltic”; on May 
Zoch, per Cuvard steamer “ Scythia,” and on June 13th, 
per Cunart steamer “ Servia.” Address, 


K 261 Broadway, New Vork. 
THOS. co K & SON, { 197 Washington St., Boston, | 


— Thomas Cook d Son carry out all arrange- 
ments through their own contracts and employ-es, and 
never transfer liability to sub-contractors or other per- 
sons, under any circumstances. 410 6 cow 


ARGE SET SAMPLES, new designs, 
CAkbs, new School Aids, School 


pretty REWARD 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
on 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Boston. 


Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eow 
LOCUTIONIST AND READER. War- 


rts, &., to 
teachers: the. (stamps). Pos. G, Warren.Pa. 


E TER K. FuBes, author of Zilocution Simpli 
y 


New Blood Makes 


147 Tremont, cor. of West St., Boston 
New Life, and We 


All Need It Every Spring. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD will make Blood faster than all Foods or Preparations known. 


THE FOLLOWING LETTERS ALL REPRESENT CHRONIC CASES, AND ARE 
MERCHANTS, TRAGEDIANS, AND ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 


From a Leading Boston Physician, whese 
Life wus Saved. 


The following letter was received this week by a 
leading physican in Boston, to whom we can refer, 
whose life was saved by the use of Liquid Food. He 
was suffering from gangrene, a fistula and exhaustion 
from the same, and his inability to take any food; also 
from old age. 


„About six months ago I 
and, being an old man, seventy-nine ~~ of age, I did 
not think it strange. About that time I received a 
scratch on my leg, so slight that I did not think it 
needed attention. But ina few days inflammation, with 
intense pain, commenced, soon followea by gangrene, 
which spread with great rapidity until it had destroyed 
some twenty inches of surface, in my —— to the 
bone, on the middle of the lower third of the leg. Great 
prostration ensued, accompanied by sore mouth, thus 
rendering it impossible to take the least nourishment 
of any kind; consequently my strength was failing fast. 

At this point, as a last resort, my good ponies 
ordered me t take a teaspoonfal of Murdock’s Liquid 
Food once in two hours. Before six hours there was a 
perceptible increase of strength and a staying of gan- 

6. Just thena fistala abs-ess in the anus appeared, 

hus making the two dranghts uvon my system, either 

of which was enough to prove fatal had there not been 

food of sufficient nutriment to supply the great waste 

ng on. Murdock's F. was continued through 

he whole sickness, until the svstem was in a condition 
to take a proper amount of ordinary food. 

Iconsider Murdock's Liquid Food what it pretends 
to be,—a good nutrition for the sick in all the varied 
stages of disease. I think, without doubt, had it not 
been for the Food I should have sunk from exhaustion. 


to feel rather feebie 


The following letter from Mr. F. C. BANGS 
shows the value of Liquid Food for Tra- 
gedians, Vocalists, aud Ministers: 

PHILAD®LPBIA, Feb. 18, 1883 
Gents :—I have taken five bottles of your Liquid 
Food, and find it so benefical to me altogether that I 
havo determined to continue its use. The effects upon 
my system, after exhaustion that raturally follows 
musical physical labor, are so marked that I feel like 
recommending it to every leading member of the pro 
fession. It is also the most speedy nervine I have die- 
covered, and its indirect benefit, through the blood, 


upon the vocal organs ie so apparent to me, I feel I 
cannot get along without it during my work. 


8 PHYSICIANS, 


A letter from Mr. O. OC. POST, Burlington, 
Vi., Manfr. of Sugar Machinery. 

Last summer my youngest daughter of twelve years 
of age became so much redu she was scarcely able 
to walk, and we became much alarmed about ber. Our 

bysician advised us to try Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
We did so, and one bottle restored her to vigorous 
bealth and 22 rosy cheeks. 

Last October a severe attack of rheumatic neu- 
ralgia, followed by black jaundice, caused by a total 
inactivity of the stomach and liver; was confined to m 
bed and under medical treatment for four weeks. 
lost seventeen pounds. I commenced taking Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and from that time began to improve, my 
strength returning as well as my appetite. My whole 
system was soon restored ; every organ performed its 
office. After taklug four bottles my flesh became as 
fair as a child's. y blood became wholly changed. 
[ feel like a new 1 Murdock's Liquid Food will 
peas and restore lost blood from any causes. 1 think 
t cannot fail to be a blessing to consumptives and a 

of wasted vital energies. eb. 2, 1883. 


From Lieut. HARRIS, of the Hayes Arctic 
Expedition. Boston, Jan. 3, 1883. 
Gents:—As the last surviving officer and man of Dr. 

Hayes’s Arctic Expedition, I wish to advise you what 

benefit my system has received from taking your Liquid 

Food. I have never, since my return from the expedi- 

tion, enjoyed the health I enjoyed prior to leaving. 

and I have never been able to obtain any treatment 
of medicine or food (until I commenced taking your 

Liquid Food) that which would sustain me,and therefore 

was growing weaker weekly. Since I Lave taken your 

Liquid F my physical health has improved, and my 

old complaints contracted on the expedition are leaving 

— ne ay more like my former self, and am gain- 


wish further to say that I feel confident if we had 

had your Liquid Food with us on our expedition it 
would have saved us much suffering and exhaustion 
— to undergo on our — 
che ship, and given us a greater confidence of sa 
from fear that our supplies might be exhausted if we 
were delayed on our F. It would also have kept us 
in better physical health, as we had to depend chiefly 
on the food we carried, as all game we obtained (living 
on fish) was so strongly flavored with fish-oil that we 
never used it when necessity demanded, being 
afraid of scurvy. Yours, LIEUT. F. L. HARRIS. 

D. 8.— When I commenced taking Liquid Food my 
system was so reauced that when I cut myrelf no b 
would flow: whereas, to-day I receive a scratch 
withoat blood flowing freely. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD is on all Arctic 


and is i eral use by travelers and hunters. 
8 7 by an u 


your druggist for essays from Medical Societies, Hospitals, and Lyceums, 


expeditions that have sailed from the United States, 
418 cow 


STEEL 
PENS. 


Ka 20 Nambers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stattoner for the Spencertan Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN , TAYLOR & CO, New- York. 
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May 3, 1883. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mat IS the world coming to? The poorest man now is 
put on an equality with the richest, so far as books are con- 
cerned,” —CENTRAL Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. , 

A Point All books here advertised are ready for immediate 
«delivery. 2 d P t You can pay for the books 
after you have received 4N OINL. ana examined them. See 

Oo secure my bes ‘ 

1 d P oint. promptly. The terms here given are good for ten days 
41 . ‘The “nimble six-pence” is one item essential to the low prices. 
t 


Booksellers generally do not supply m blicati 
Poi nt. but slander them instead. Lenne rg frivndly at heart, 
but I can allow them only small discounts, and 
lionaire publishers, and of “interest,” incline 


order 


the “pressure” of mil 
the majority against me. 


THE ELZEVIR LIBRARY. 


The cheapest of all the Libraries.’’—“ Sunday Globe,“ Boston. 
“Even in these days of cheap books this is wonderful.’’—“ Daily 
Post,’’ Pittsburgh. 

The following have already appeared in Tak ELzxvm 
LrprarRy, and are sold separately at the prices affixed. 
All are unabridged, and are printed in type shown by these 
four lines, or larger. 


7 The Motive and Habit of Reading. By Chas. F. Richardson....... 20. 
8 Life of Frederick the Great. By T. H. Macaulay........... Nen Te. 
9 Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By Shakespeare 7 
10 Queen Mabel, etc. By Ellen Tracy Alden 80. 
11 Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By James Parton 20. 
12 World Gmashing, ete. By . Mattieu Williams....... 2c. 
13 A Half Hour in Natural History. By S. H. Peabody. Se. 
14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Complete. Illustrated. 10¢ 

16 Life of Gustave Dore. By F. H. Norton. Illustrated........... Ze. 
17 American Humorists—Oliver Wendell Holmes es eee 
18 The Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Illustrated.................. MWe. 
19 American Humorists—James Russell Lowell........ obs 
2 American Humorists—Artemus Ward 
21 American Humorists— Mark wann 20. 
2 The Commentaries of Caesar. Anthony Trollope... 150. 
23 The History of Herodotus. By rge C. wayne 150. 
25 The Deserted Village ; The Traveler. Oliver Goldsmith... 20. 
26 The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and Other Poems. Robert Burns.... 20. 
27 How Lisa Loved the King. by George n 20. 
28 Songs of Seven, and Other Poems. By Jean Ingelow........... eooce . 
29 Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb......... 150. 
30 Highways Of Ty DAVIE We, 
31 Aristotle. By Str Alexander Grant..... lhe. 
$2 The Indian Song of Songs. By Edwin Arnold... 
34 Horace lde 


35 Life of Alexander H. Stephens. By Frank H. Norton. Illustrated 10e. 


The entire series of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers“ 27 vols. 
heretofore sold at $1 each, are publishing one or more each week, uni- 
form with the Cesar, Herodotus, Aristotle, etc. 


On dition t 
A Creat Offer. order, 
celpt of this paper, I will send by return mail, for 25 cents cash, 


your own selection from the above lst to the value of 85 cents, or, for 
$1.50 cash, the entire list, the full price of which 1s 82.08. 


“ Marrclously chea; beautifully printed.”—MORNING 
Star, Dover, H. 


Tue greatest attraction in point of cheap and good reading 
that any publisher has yet offered.” — TH MAIL, Toronto, 


Tun Evzevir Liprary surpasses in cheapness anything 
that we have erer met with. The issues are printed tn good 
type on strong paper.” —Y ALE CouRANT, New Haven, Conn. 


Library of Universal Knowledge: 


It is the crown of the cheap and solid literature movement 
of the day.” —PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Ihave again secured control of the publication of this greatest of 
american Cyclopeedias, and am again able to adopt, substantially, my 
old price-list. The present are uniform with the formerAmerican Book 


[Exchange editions. 


This is a verbatim reprint of the 1880 London edition of Chambers's 
Encyclopeedia, with copious additions by American editors. It gives an 
amount of matter about 10 per cent. more than Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 
(price in cloth 1 and 20 per cent. more than Johnson's Cyclo- 
cyclo ia ever published, whatever the price. rices for the 
13 volumes are as follows : 1 815.00; half r $20.00; full 


library sheep, marbled edges, 
On dition that you order within ten 
Special Offer. Gaye trom your recat t of this 
w 


per, 1 

send you express, or freight, at the following special prices: 

Cloth, $11.50; helt roa, SO Pp, $16.50. See particulars under 
** Fair Terms to Buyers,” below: 


We admire a man of pluck and brains. He may be cast down, but 
he cannot be destroyed; he may be brought to the dust, but, gathering 
new vigor and resolution from his very misfortunes, he ra a con- 
queror above them all. A few months ago we were made sad by the 
news that the American Book Exchange, of which Mr. John B. Alden 
was business manager, had failed. We were indebted to this house for 
many beautiful and remarkably cheap books, and our dealings with Mr. 
Alden, extending over a period of years, were always pleasant and 
Re tous. We always found him prompt and honorable. The 
iterary monopolists—the enemies of good books at low prices’—had a 
short season of triumph. Sher had succeeded in strangling the great 
Literary Revolution,’ but while the echoes of their rejoicings are still 
heard, behold, the irrepressible Alden appears in their very midst at the 
head of a ‘ Literary Rebellion,’ which, in the dismay it creates in tho 
hearts of the enemy, and in the magnitude, and glory of its achieve- 
ments, bids fair to outstrip the late Revolution.” So,mote it bo.“ — 
ub, San Augustine, Texas. 


The Creat Dritish Novelists. 


These choice editions of the world’s most eminent 
novelists, are printed in tho largo and beautiful 
typo shown by these three lines. 


Whoever desires to possess(and who, with comfortable purse, does 
not.) tao complete writiags of the four greatest novelists of the world, 
wants tiem ia dross worthy of such grand productions. Good large 
type, good paper and printing, and handsome binding, aro essentials: 
Jf possible, ono wants also the numerous illustrations of the best artists. 

I havo recently been so extremely fortunato as to secure the control of 
tho entire “ plant” and all of the manufactured stock of tho superb 
“ Caxton Dlustrated editions ” of the Complete Works of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Tho Dickens is publisbed in 15 large 12mo volumes, largo 
long primer typo, with about 300 full page ilustrations, 


Dickens It is acknowledged on all hands to be the best edi- 

‘tion of Dickens published in this country. The bind- 
ing is especially unique and beautiful, the best English cloth, with ink 
and gold designs, and the set is packed in a neat paper box, The fol- 


u will forward 
ays from your re 


10 Old Curiosity Shop and 
Hard Times 

11 Two Cities and Sketches by Boz 

12 Barnaby Rudge and Edwin 


5 Bleak House Drood 

6 Little Dorrit 18 Expectations, Traveler, Mis- 
Dombey & Son N . 

8 Mutual Friend 14 Christmas Stories 


bh Twist, Italy and Am. | 15 Child’s History of England, eto 
The price of this editi hereto: 
have reduced to $14.00} 
lished. Tho ty is entirely in price, nothing in quality, 


fore been 80 per set. which 1 
My edition is absolutely the same asheretofore ¥ 


LITERARY AVALANC 


’ Works may be described in the #amé 
Thackeray 8. words which I have applied to Dickens, 


as to type, illustrations and binding, exeept that they are bound in 
eleven volumes. The following is a list of the volumes: 


1 Vanity Fair 7 Paris, Irish Sketches, ete 

2 Pendennis 8 Barry Lyndon, etc 

nians ur ue, Yellowplush, 

5 Philip, ete ll Christmas Books 

6 Henry Esmond, ete 


The price of the edition heretofore has been 
have reduced to $10. Separate volumes, $1 eac 
W aver! This delightful edition of Scott's Waverly Novels is 

y. just published, uniform in all respects with Dickens 
and Thackeray, Thg volumes contain over 900 pages each, with profuse, 
fine illustrations. The following is a list of the volumes: 

1 Waverly and Woodstoc 7 Ivanhoe, The Talisman 


2 Black Dwarf, Old Mortality, | 8 The Monastery, The Abbott 
Quentin Durward v Fost unes of el, Count Robert 
0 > 


£16.60 per set, which I 


8 Bride of Lammermoor, Legend Paris 
of Montrose, Chroniclers of the | 10 Redgauntlet, The Pirate 
Cannongate, etc 11 Fair Maid of Perth, The Anti- 
4 Kenilworth, St. Ronan’s Well 


5 Guy Mannering, Anne of 


120 12 Peverll of the Peak, The Betroth- 
8 n 
6 Rob Roy, Heart of Midlothian 


It is much the handsomest edition ever published at less 
than double the price here asked. Itcan be supplied in sets only. 
én edition much rior to this, printed from these same plates, has 

retofore sold at $15,00; I reduce to $12.00. 


Eliot George Eliot’s complete works are published uniform in size 
and general character with the above, but without illustra- 

tions, Itis the only complete edition, including her poems, and much 

the finest published in this country. The following are the volumes: 


1-Middlemarch 7 Scenes from Clerical Life, and 
— Deronda J arner Such, 

mola eophrastus ch, The Span 
4 Adam Bede and 
5 Felix Holt eo 


6 The Mill on the Floss 


This edition has heretofore sold at $12.00. I reduce th to $7.00 
for the set of 8 vols. It can be 22 in sets only. aoa 


Notwithstand the very t reduc- 
Amazing offer. tions in the — 1 as above, I offer 
ou still further uction on condition that you order within ten days 


rom your receipt of this 


to Buyers”) as per follow per (see full particulars under “ Fair Terms 


net prices, to be sent by express: 


Dickens’ Complete Works, per set Nee 810.00 
Thackeray’s Complete Works, per S... r 7.00 
Scott's Complete Waverly Novels, per set............ NN 8.50 

rge Eliot’s Complete Works, per set r 5.00 


“Permit me to congratulate you on being right side up again. The 
greatness and success of a man consisteth not in his being able always 
to stand up, butin his being able to get up as often as he falls or is 
knocked down.“ Dn. Josian Curtis, Nacoochee, Ga. 

“You don’t know how glad I am to see you on deck again, as your 
own captain and pilot. Ienclose $4 for Irving’s works iu two volumes, 
It is cheaper than stealing.”—Frep. Tuoursox, Lynn Centre, III. 


Works of Washington Irving. 


The expiration of the copyright on his writings frees them from the 
short-sighted monopoly which has heretofore kept the incomparable 
productions of this most famous of American prose writers beyond the 
reach of the masses of book buyers. I now have ready: 

MODIL OCTAVO EDITION .—Complete in two volumes, aggre- 
gating 22 two thousand pages, containing all of his writings except 
— . — Washington.” Price, per set, cloth, $4; half Russia, red 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION.—The same as the above, printed on 
finer paper, very richly bound, in three volumes, cloth, extra ft red 
edges, and enclosed ina neat box. This edition is sumptuously fllus- 
trated with CI full page colored engra by celebrated artists. Price 
for tho sct, 67.0. 

Tf ordered within ten days, I will send you Irving's 
Extra 1 Works as above by Express (ace “Pair Terms to Buyers”) 
at the following epecial net prices: plain cloth, $3; half russia, $3.75; 
Illustrated, $5.05. Previous to the publication of this edi the 
cheapest edition of Irving was $52.50 per set. 

“Tam glad you havo tackled Irving. The fearful priccs of the monop- 
olists have kept It: o my she lves so far. I give you this wecka first-class 
notice. You deserve it without any consideration of books in return.”— 
P. J. Calodonia, Minn. 

The Irving, In throe Vols., is the finest thing I ever saw at the price. 
Indood, it is not the fault of the hero of the literary rebellion if lovers of 
good Ltcrature go Without books. There is a place in the future history 

“of Azacrica for this same hero, should he conquer a final success, second 
to tat cf Rowland Lill in the History of England.—Mrs, E. A. RussELL 
White Piscon, Lich. 

I thero 13 to be a Republic of Letters, you ought to be one of its chiefs 
Whatever ... may say, one thing is patent to all, you are leveling 
up tuo masses to a higher plane of thought, and as a missionary of good 
are doing better than you thinkx.”—M. S. CowrzL. Lockport III. 


Cyclopedia of Fiction: 
The below mentioned volumes are all printed in 
the very beautiful large Long Primer type, which 


is shown in these three lines. 


In this series it is intended to include, unabridged, the est work of 
each of the free authors of the world who have won eminent piace in 
the realm of fiction, These characteristic volumes make you acquainted 
with those famous writers not to know something of whom would be 
lamentabie ignorance; afford } an infinite amount of pleasant 
recreation, and of really useful knowledge : for fiction, better than his- 
tory, gives you intimate knowledge of the life of the 2220 in the 
various ages and countries in which its scenes are laid, following 
volumes may be rougaly e as representing : 

yperlén—Modern life of the scholar and poet. 

I- Aodern romance, art and scenery of North British Isles. 
Adam Bede—North of England country life in the last century. 
Hypatia—Egyptian and Roman life in the first century. 
Ivanhoo—Enslish life in the romantic era of the Crusades, 
Pompeii—Life in a Roman city in the first century and fate of Pom 
Copperfield—Lower and middle classes of England during recent 
James Eyre—Unequaled pictures of certain | ay of Eng life. 
jon, the keenest of modern satires 

r—Englis e; the kee 
rhe 1 me ‘Mountain Boys—American life in Revolution times. 
The Berber—Life in Spain and Morocco in the 17th century. 
orse-Shoe Robinson—American Revolutionary Life. 


1 Lonefellow’s Ryperton and Black’s A Princess of Thule; cloth 75 cts.; 
half russia, 95 cts. * half 


2 George rey Adam Bede, 

and Pulwer's Pompe, cloth russia, 6.08 
0 rileld ; > 1 

5 Charlotte Bronte’s dane, Eyre — Mrs, Mulock sJohn Halifax, 

t ; * ; — 

6 — Vanity Fair, nearly 70 nue illustrations; cloth, 90 cts.; 

7 Cooper's The Spy and Thompson's The Green Mountain Boys: 
; russia. J 

8 Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson, and Mayo’s The Berber; cloth, 50 

cts.; half russia, $1.00. 
Two books are, in most cases, bound in one volume, as indicated, for 


the price named. 

ordered within ten 8 m your receip 
important. on this paper, I will send your own selections 
from “Cyclopedia of Fiction” by Express, (see culars under Fair 
Terms to Buyers”) at the following special discounts: 

Any selections under $5, at 20 per cent. unt. 

Any selections over $5, at 25 per cent. discount. 

“Enclosed find $1 and an order for a lot of goods, C. O. D. I will vo 
for the sale of your books. You have done and are doing more for = 
reading public than any li man in America. Success to you. 

W. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 
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5 with much interest and hope, your le. With one 
3 is not defeat, and if your health is spared 2 few 


ears, I am sure will redeem every have made 


f the old American Book Exchange, and reap a 
Poward for yourself.-M. K BOYNTON Bolling Springs, Ala, 


HE. 


Cyclopedia of History. 


The historical portions of Cyclopedias are commonl 
made up of brief sketches by unknown authors, th 
subjects arranged in alphabetical order. This series wi 
include, unabridged, the great standard works of th 
most celebrated authors, with additions by less know, 
writers, such as are necessary to make the series universa] 
and complete. Br vier type is shown by these lines; 
Long Primer, two sizes larger, is shown elsewhere. 

1. Green’s History of the lish Model Octa . 
Elzevir Ed., Brevier, leaded, 5 vols., Cloth, $2; half Russia, $2.50. 
2. Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War in Ge - Elzevi 

edition, Brevier, leaded. Cloth. 45 baif russia, Sets * 
3. Creasy's History of the Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Elze vir 

edition, Brevier, leaded. Cloth, 45 cts.; half russia, 60 cts. 

4. Schiller and Creasy, as above,in one volume, Model Octavo edition 

Brevier, solid. Cloth, 60 cts.; half russia, 80 cts. 

5. Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution. Model Octavo edition, 
vier, solid. Cloth, 60 cts.; half russia, 80 cts. 

‘ evr edition, 2 vols., Brevier, leaded. Cloth 90 cts.; half russia, 

6. The Histories of Schiller, and Creasy, in one volume, Model 

Octavo, Brevier. $1.50; half russia, $1.75. 

7. Schmitz’s Manualof Ancient History, from earliest times to A.D. 476. 
Large 12mo., Long Primer, solid. Cloth, 65 cts.; half russia, 80 cts. 

8. Rollin’s Ancient History of the 8, C nians, Assyrians 

bylonians, Medes and Persians, Grecians and Macedonians. 4 
vols., large 13mo., Long Primer, solid. Cloth, $3.20; half russia, $4. 

9 Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Com- 

pene in two vols., large 12mo., Brevier, solid. Cloth, 82; halt russia, 


10. The Notes of Dean ‘Milman'to Gibbon's Rome, as above, large 12mo., 

Brevier, solid. Cloth, 90 cts.; half russia, 61. 

11, Gibbon’s History of Rome, with the notes of Milman, complete in 5 
vols., Brevier, solid. Acme edition, cloth, $2.20; Aldus edition, half 
russia, gilt top, $3.50. 

12. Macaulay’s History of England, complete in 8 vols., Brevier, solid. 
Acme edition, cloth, g1.40; Aldus edition, half russia, gilt top, $2.25. 

18. Grote’s History of Greece, complete in 4 volumes, Brevier solid. Acme 
edition, cloth, $2.25; Aldus edition, half russia, gilt top, $3.50. 

14. Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, Spein. and adjoining coun- 
tries. Imperial 1 column, vier, solid, numerous 


illustrations. Cloth, $1. 
SIZE.—The following are the sizes in inches, of editions above named: 
Elzevir, 6 by 41-2; model octavo, 10 1-4 by 67-8; 7 3-8 by 47-8; Acme, 6 


1-4 by 4 1-2; Aldus, 7 by 5 1-4. 
8 eci | Off If ordered within ten days from your 
p a er. 528 of this paper, I will send your 
own selections from Cyclopedia of History by express, (See particulars 
under Fair Terms to Buyers, ) at the following special discounts: 
Any selections under 88, at 20 per cent. discount. 
Any selections over §5, at 25 per cent. discount. 


Cyclopedia of Religious Literature 


This series will include the religious classics in history, biography and 
dissertation, the possession of which is exceedingly desirable, if not 
essential to completeness in religious education and culture. All are in 
Long Primer type except Geikie and Josephus, which are Brevier. 

1. Farrar’s “Seekers after God “ and Kingsley’s “The Hermits.” Large 
12mo, cloth, 70 cents; half russia, red leon, cents. 
2. Conybeare and Howson’s “Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” Large 12 
mo, cloth, 80 cents; half —_ red edges, 81. 
Days of Christianity.” Large 12mo, cloth, 89 
edges, $i. The 


Farrar’s “The Ear 
best edition published, with 


1 
cents; ru 
all the notes and indexes. 
4. Geikie’s , The Life and Words of Christ.“ Large 12mo, cloth, 70 cents; 
half russia, red edges, 90 cents. Greatly improved edition. 
5 Josephus’ Complete Works. Large octavo, 880 double column pages, 
— t “ane published forthe price. Cloth, $1.60; halfrussia, 


Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. 


Containing the complete or select writings of those whose wit has 


won them immortal fame. 
1, The Complete works of Chas. Lamb, in Prose and Verse. Large 12 


mo, cloth, 80 cents; half russia, $1.00 

2. The Choice Works of Dean Swift, in Prose and Verse. Large 12mo, 
cloth, 80 cents; half russia, red edges, $1.00. 

8 The Choice Works of Thomas Hood. Large 12mo, cloth, 9 cents; 
half russia, red edges, $1.00. 0 

4. Christopher North's (Prof. Wilson) Noctes Ambrosianz. Large 12mo, 
cloth, 70 cts.: half russia, red edges, 90 cts. 


5. The Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha, by Cervantes. Trans- 
lated by Mottoux. 16 characteristic illustrations, by Hopkins, Large 
12mo., cloth, 70 cts.; half russia, red es, 90 cts. 


Special Offer. If ordered within ten days from your re- 


ceipt of this paper, I will send your own 
selections from Cyclopedias of Re ature, or Wit and Humor. 
— —1 ulars under Fair Terms to Buyers,“ kat 


ous Liter 
the following special 
“Any selections under $3: at 20 per cent. unt. 

Any selections over $5, at 25 per cent. 


count. 
Fair Terms To Buyers. 

Any books which you may order which are not found, for any reason, 
satisfactory, MAY BE RETURNEDif immediately, by cheapest con- 
veyance, at my expense, and your money will be immediately refunded. 

Orders under $5.00 net must be accompanied by the cash. 

Orders over $5.00 net, will be filled by express, O. O. D., AND PRIVI- 
LEGE OF EXAMINATION ALLOWED BEFORE PAYMENT 
is required. Business references, or a small cash payment, should ac- 
company orders from persons unknown to me. Full remittance with 
your order will save the express charges on the return of the money. 

Orders will be filled WITHOUT THE C. o. D., and you can pay for 
them after arrivaland examination, if any merchant of good business 


standing will certify: 
2 is known to me as honorable and responsible, and will 
— 2 immediately upon receipt, any goods which he 
order. 


either pay for, or return 

Let this be signed and inclosed with t ya order. It is only a simple 
guarantee, by one who knows you, that you are honorable, an evidence 
of your good faith. The name of a Merchant“ is uired, because the 
Commercial Reports“ tell me in a moment what is the business stand- 
ing of any merc t in the United States. You, a farmer, doctor, or 
clergyman, may of the highest standing, but I have no means of 
knowing the fact. 


The Elzevir Library is sent paid at the prices advertised. All other 
special Tdtters, tran portation charges will ba paid om arrival 
on 8 offe: 8 
of the goods by the person — — them; if desired to be sent by mail, 
add 15 per cent. of List prices, to cover postage. 
Transportation will t you much less, on, 
—t on a r ht will be wise, therefore, to combine with 


pac than 
your neighbors and make your order as large as possible. 
Over 50lb in weight can us be sent more 1 


by t than 
by ex but in that case you must actua of boxing and 
90 By the charge anything less, the as 100 
Ibs. ; therefore your order large as possible. 


THIS COUPON 
Must be cut out and returned with your order (mentioning the name 
of the paper from which it is taken,) within ten days, from receipt 
of this paper in order to entitle you to the special discounts offered 
in this advertisement. 


~ ‘Remit by Bank draft, Express or Money Order, or 
registered letter. Fractions of one dollar cau be sent in 
postage stamps. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1227, 18 Vesey St., N. V. 
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* 

1 Rip Van Winkle. By Washington mg. . 
2 The Burning of Rome. By Canon Farrae rr 2. 
3 The Words of Wasbington. His most celebrated papers. 4. 
4 Life of Washington Irving. By L 
5 The Sea-Serpents of Science. y Andrew Wilson.................++ ge. 
—— 
lowing is alist of the volumes, each containing over 800 pages: Dr 
1 Pickwick Papers 
2 David Copperfield 
8 Martin Chuzzelwit 
4 Nicholas Nickleb 
‘ “a 
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Some Late Publications. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lessons in Fi go Painting tn Water Osters. - - Cassell, Petter, & & Co, NY 23 
„Heart Chords. 126 pp., edges. - : — 
For Family Worship. I.—Seripture Reading. Abbott Dodd, Mead & Co, NX 8 
From Gloom to Gladness. = - - - - - Van Dyke Fook & Wagaalls, NY 18 
Ten Thousand Illustrations. - - - - Little — 
Sam Hobart. - - - - - - JD Fulton 00 bes 1 00 
Medical Essays. - : — - - - O W Holmes Houghton, M & Co, Boston 2 00 
But Net a Woman. - - - - - Arthur 8 Hardy * a 1 8 
— 1 2 vols. - — 8 
A Satchel Guide rope for 1883. - — 
Retrospect ot a Long Life. - - - - Hall & BY 2 50 
Gothic Grammar. - — - - - - Braune B Westermann & Co, 90 
Medical Economy during the Middle Ages. : - Fort J W Bouton, NY 3 50 
Moses and the Prophets. Cheaped. - - - Green Robert Carter & — NY 50 
Maintenance of Health. New ed. - - - F. G P Putnam's Sona, 40 
In a Nutshell. — Lewis Clarke Bros, N 81, 1 50 
Etching and Etchers. New ed. - - - - Hamerton Roberts Bros, Boston 5 00 
A Critique of Design-argaments. - - - Hicks Chas Scribner’s Sons, NY 2 00 
Gale Macmillan & Co, K x 160 
“Synt rench Grammar. - as unc 
Vocabulary to Virgil. Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 00 
Nasays on Education. - - - - - Hudson 25 
Virgil. Complete text. — — . - - “ “ “ 70 
Letters and Memorials. Franklin Sd. Lib., No. 307. Carlyle Harper & Bros, NY 30 
Story of Melicent. “ “ 306. 40 10 
Life, Death, and Other Poems. - - - . Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
on to Young Industries. : - - Taussig Moses King, Cambridge, Mass 75 
Libraries and Schools. . - - - 50 


F Leypoldt, NY 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Wr take pleasure in calling our readers’ at- stanter. 


tion to the advertisement of the Standard 


School Furniture Co, on another page. The 
necessity of some device to enable the pupil to Liquid Beef Tonic sustain the body without 
sit close to his desk, and thus avoid that inju- solid food. Colden’s ; no other. 
rious “ stooping” posture, has long been felt, 


This is admirably provided for in the semi-re- 
volving chair now placed upon the market by 
thiscompany. Its hygienic value will be great- 
ly appreciated, for it gives the pupil a uniform 
position on the seat, with back support at what- 
ever angle he may be required to take in writ- 
ing or study. As the chair is at the same time 
made substantial and noiseless, it will un- 
doubtedly meet with general favor. Their 
method of fastening the woodwork to the iron 
in the desks and in the combined desks and 
seats isadmirable and economical, dispensing 
with all screws and bolts, so tempting to the 
knife af the pupil. School Committees, Super- 


intendents, and all interested will do well to 

send for their illustrated catalogue. Address 

— School Furniture, 32 Hawley street, 
ton. 


WELL® “ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 18 ct. Ask for it. 
Cowplete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 

On the first page of Toe JousnaL of this 
week our readers will find an important an- 
nouncement of the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, Philadelphia. From the 
Prospectus before us we learn that this excel- 
lent institution will soon complete its first de- 
cade, having been established by Prof. J. W. 
Shoemaker, A.M., in September, 1873. Its 
growth has been constant from the first, the 
last catalogue of students being larger than that 
of any preceding year. Weare pleased to learn 
that the success of the school at Cobourg last 
summer was such as to indace the officers and 
faculty to repeat the experiment, and we are 
informed that they have promise of still larger 
success. The following hearty words of com- 
mendation from Rev. S. S. Nelles, D. D., LL D., 
president of Victoria University, are a high 
compliment from an eminent Canadian educa 
tor to one of our most popular American 


schools: 
„The National School of Elocation and Oratory has 
- completed its summer session in this town, and, as 
be lectures have been given in our Univesrity building, 
I have had full opportunity of becoming acquainted 
both with the system pursued and the success attending 
thesame. From personal knowledge thus acquired, as 
well as from the great benefits o ned in former years 
by some students of Victoria — — Iam rr 
to recommend to the general public this Schoo Ora- 
tory as worthy of the highest confidence. 
“Christian ministers, and especially candidat es of 
training for the ministry, will find the instructions in a 
le session to be of immense service. 
“I regard the conductors of the School as public ben- 
efactors, and am glad todo what I can to their 
usefalness by this spontaneous testimony.’’ 


Tue following specifications for School Fur- 
niture, issued by the Trustees of the city of 
Washington, D. C., show plainly the high es 
timation in which A. G. Whitcomb’s School 
Farniture is held. They are as follows: 


“The workmanship to be equal to that of 
the Whitcomb desks and chairs bought last 
5 „ and now in use in the Webster School 

uilding. The ink well to be of the Whitcomb 
pattern. The patterns of the desks, chairs, 
and castings to be like the latest patterns of the 
Whitcomb furoiture specified herein. The 
teachers’ desks, in all respects, to be like 
Whitcomb’s No. 7 bought last year, and now in 
use in the Webster School-building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and all of the furniture to be — 
ject to the approval of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and not to be received 
unless in every particular like the Whitcomb 
furniture.“ 

STINGING, irritation, inflammation, ail and 
Drinary Complaints, eured by“ Buchn-Paiba.” 


| Nopopy should neglect a cough. Take 


Hale's Honey of Horehound and Tar in- 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
The nutritive properties of Colden's 


A SPECIFIC FOR 

A Epilepsy, 
NERVINE Stina 


ium Ea 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugiy Blood 


Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 


idney Troubles and Irregularities. $1.50. 


Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
I feel it my duty to recommend it.“ 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
aa Correspondence freely answered. 


7) 
THE DR. l. A. RICHMOND MED. CO., Sr. JOSEPH, MO. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. I. 


Hop Bitters are the Purest and 
Best Bitters Ever Made. 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake, and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and most 
valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the 
best and most curative properties of all other remedies, 
being the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and 
Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease 
or ill health can possibly long exist where these Bitters 
are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and infirm. 
To all whose employments cause irregalarity of the 
bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, 
Tonic, and mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters are invaluable, 
being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, without 
intoxicating. 

No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what 
the disease or ailment is, use itters. Don’t wait 
— Joe are sick, but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use Hop Bitters at once. It may save your — 


dreds have been saved by so doing. 
for a case they will not cure or help. 

Do not suffer or let your friends suffer, but use and 
urge them to use Hop Bitters. 

Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged, drunken 
nostrum, but the Purest and Best Medicine ever made; 
the “ Invalid’s Friend and Hope,” and no person or 
family should be without them. the Bitters to day. 


HEART TROUBLES: 
IN THREE HAVE TMENU 


And think the Kidneys or Liverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 
Ventricies. Dr. Graver’ Heart Regulator 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of tho 
heart case, Pr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand. 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanics 
Des Dr. raves’ Heart Regulator —it acts promptly, 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION,. Dr. @raves’ Regulator isa eure remedy. 
ANGINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of the 
Heart, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows i: diate reeulte. 
Arens Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 


Sole in America, Concord, N. 
Bold by alt Leading Drugg'!sts..41 (2) 


vol. XVII.— No. 18. 


— 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. Muneer, author of On the Threshold.” 
1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 


A book of discourses which merit and are sure to 
receive such attention as very few books of sermons 
either receive or merit. They combine in a rare degree 
the alert, progressive, liberal spirit of the age with the 
faith and reverence which conserve and characterize 


FROM POKAPOG TO PESTH. 


By Taomas BAILEY ALDRIOR, author of “ Marjorie 
Daw,” “The Story of a Bad Boy,” etc. 1 vol., 


Travel Sketches, mostly in Europe, marked by care- 
ful observation, interesting comment on personal and 
national traits, delicious humor, and that charm of 
style that makes all that Mr. Aldrich writes so delight- 


true religion in all ages. 


fal reading. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


416 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of 
linear Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, 
word, in English. The Enterlimears have been used for thirty years, 


DE SECVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
followed by their translation, word for 
and now inciude all the Standard 


School . 
Supplies. 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


C. W. CLARK, 


(Suocessor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


olving Book Cases. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and | Dictionary - Holders. 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, WAY 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 2 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovanour me WORLD. 


Assessments low; Annual Fees small, 


AGENTS WANTED. Address for Circulars, 
407 (m) DAVID BENTLEY, 


The Mutual Provident Association 


d 
Insures Teachers, Clergymen, Business-men, — in fact, all good risks both men an 
women, are taken in this Company. Benefits from 
No Death in our Company since its origin. 
Hon. Taomas W. BickneLy, LL. D., President of Co. 


S500 to $5000. 


information, etc., 


Secretary, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


YOU WANT ENGAGE 


IN THE SALE OF 


AE BEST History of the United States, 
THE BEST © — of Universal Kno 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 


and make from 823 to @75 weekly, write to 
893 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. L. 


ATTENTION! Teachers and Students! ! 


Secure an agency for the 
American Universal Cyclopaedia. 


15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest, 
Liberal terms. Address for particulars 
8. W. GREEN’S SON, 
418 h 696 Broadway, NEw YORK. 


WE WANT 100 mr BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. DODGE’S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 
TY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


‘OUR ‘WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by ven. Sherman, Superb Illustrations, This 
great work was becribed for by | res’t Arthur, Gen. 282 
and hundreds eminent men, and is indorsed as the 

Valuable and’) ‘irilling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, 
and is the grancest chance to coin money ever offered to agente. 


Send for Clret ars. Extra Terms, 8 en Plate, ete. 
end ETHINGTON & OO. Hartford, Conn 


$4.00 IN TWO HOURS! 


Is doing pretty well for a book agent on a $1.50 book. 
Mr. Knehler, of Rochester, writes: 1 received the box 
to-day and sold the six books in two hours.” Now he 
wants them by the hundred, and so will any man who 
4. among his friends and customers with our 


ar Medical Publications. 
SOCIAL AND SEXUAL SCIENCE 


Interests every man and woman, and our books not 
only receive the highest indorsement from the prese, 
the pulpit, and the medical profeasion, but they 
SELL, WELL AMONG THE PEOPLE. 
You are losing dollars every working-hour that you 
waste until you have sent for our circulars, ter con- 
tents, tables, etc.; and the sooner you get to work the 
sooner you will be able to set yourself up in business 
on the capital acquired in the sale of our works, as man 
7 8 has done already. — — in BOTH ENG. 


HAND GERMAN. ress, MURRAT HILL PUB. 
00., 129 k. 28th St., N. 1. Clty. 411 h 
DIES \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub d 


N EW ITI N A HISTORY of every Adminis. 

i» tration from Washington w the 
present „ With over 2 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 
White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 


denis. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. AAA 


TREASURY 30,00 
TREASURY 
— 1 — 


here, elegantly bound, only $2.50. Highly pra 
atti, Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 


home-circle and singer wants 
Street, Boston. 


Sells very fant. — 
it. For terms, address HUBBARD BROS., 10 Federal Chem 
4006 te 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their at- 
tack as those affecting the throat and lungs : none 
o trifled with by the majority of sufferers. The 
ordinary cough or cold, resulting perhaps from a 
trifling or unconscious exposure, is often but the 
beginning of a fatal sickness. AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL has well proven its efficacy in a forty 
years’ fight with throat and lung diseases, and 
should be taken in all cases without delay. 


A Terrible Cough Cured, 

In 1857 I took a severe cold, which affected my 
lungs. I had a terrible cough, and passed night 
after night 2 sleep. The doctors gave me 
up. I tried AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
relieved my lungs, induced sleep, and afforded me 
the rest necessary for the recovery of my strength. 
By the continued use of the PECTORAL a perma- 
nent cure was effected. Iam now 62 years old, 
hale and hearty, and am satisfied your CHERRY 
PECTORAL8aved me, HORACE l'AIRBROTHER.” 

Rockingham, Vt., July 15, 1882. 


Croup. —A Mother's Tribute. 

“While in the country last winter my little 
boy, three years old, was taken ill with croup; it 
seemed as if he would die from strangulation. 
One of the family suggested the use of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, a bottle of which was al- 
wore kept in the house. This was tried in small 
an se doses, and to our delight in less than 
half an hour the little patient was breathing eas- 
ily. The doctor said that the CHERRY PECTORAL 
had saved my darling’s life. Can you wonder at 
our gratitude? Sincerely yours, 

Mus. GEDNEY.”” 

159 West 128th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 

“ Thave used AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in my 
family for several years, and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for coughs 
and colds we have ever tried. A. J. CRANE.” 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

“ T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, I was 
cured by the use of AYER’s CHERRY PrcToRAL,. 

JoserH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

„ cannot say enough in praise of AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL, believing as 1 do that but 
for its use I should long since have died from 
lung troubles. E. BRAGpON,” 

Palestine, Texas, April 22, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be greatly relieved by the use 
of AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and it will always 
cure when the disease is not already beyond the 
control of medicine, 


PREVARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by al! Druggists. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana's Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and ad the “ 

of Home Study.” Price, 93.00, 
50 SPECIES OF SHELLS — PRICE, $23.50. 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisTory Srore, 
859 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


EACHER of 18 years experience wants situation 
next fall. Specialities: Mathematics, Physics, 
istry. Has good and chemical apparatus 
K ca . Superior references given. 
Address W. C. R., Box 36, Freehold, N. J. 4a 


ean now fortune, Ont 
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Reliable Testimony. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co, 

I am 74 years old, have lived 84 years in Phil- 
adelphla, and well known among Germans. I 
have been troubled 12 years with a white swell- 
ing on my right foot, and getting worse every 
year, and very painful, and breaking out in hot 
weather. I consulted several doctors and they 
told me it was incurable, and I would have to 
take it with me in the grave. Some time ago I 
lost my appetite, was costive, had headache, 
and fever,—in fact was very sick. I saw in 
the German Democrat that Hop Bitters was 
what I needed. I got a bottle, took it one 
week, and was as well again as ever, and, to 
my greatest surprise, right from the first my 
swelling went down gradually, and I, taking 
another bottle, got entirely well of it. The 
wife of my neighbor had two such swellings on 
her legs, and three bottles cured her. I 
this is a great triumph for your bitters. 

Joun STOLL, 

No. 4 Young’s Alley, above Willow Street. 


STIPPSsHILL, IND., Nov. 13, 1881. 
DEAB SikSs:—I bave read so much about 
Hop Bitters, and always being afflicted with 
neuralgia, weakness, diseased stomach, never 
having much health, I tried a couple bottles; 
it has strengthened and helped me more than 
any medicine or doctor, I am now on my 
third bottle, and am thankful that it bas helped 
me. I will advise all that are afflicted to give 

it a trial, Lucy ValIL. 


BEAT THE WORLD. 


Rock viLLx, Conn., March 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co. 
I have been taking your Hop Bitters for sev- 
eral weeks, and they beat the world. 
L. S. Lewis, Lewis’ axles machine. 


LeeroniA, PA., April 13, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co. 

I have not been well for three years, tried 
almost every kind of patent medicines, and no 
less than seven doctors, one of Elmira, N. Y.; 
none have done me any good. I finally tried 
your Hop Bitters and found them just the 
thing. I have praised them so highly there is 
a great number here who use them with great 
benefit and satisfaction. 

R. Hunt. 


Very respectfully yours, 

GENTLEMEN: — The Hop Bitters“ meet 
with large sales and give general satisfaction. 
One case in particular youshould know of: Mr. 
John B. Green, 728 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been suffering from kid- 
ney affection, which superinduced rheumatism. 
He tried physicians and remedies in vain. He 
was obliged to take morphine to induce sleep, 
his trouble was so great. Reading your adver- 
tisement in the Christian at Work, he was pre- 
vailed upon by one of his daughters to try it 
Three bottles effected a cure, and now he is an 
enthusiast for Hop Bitters.“ He is one of 
the oldest residents in the locality named, and 
known as a gentleman of unusual probity, 

Henry Torrxx, 
672 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orriox JELLOWAY Mu. A. ASSOCIATION, 
JeLLoway, O., March 18, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Manufacturing Co. 

I have been using your Hop Bitters, and find 
them what you recommend them to be for kid- 
ney disease; (viz., superior to all others). 

J. L. HILDERBRAND. 


VERTICO, DIZZINESS, BLINDNESS. 


Orrice Utica Morning HERALD, 
Utica, Fes. 18, 1882. 

I have been troubled with vertigo since last 
July, and have suffered greatly every night, 
after any considerable exertion, from dizziness 
and blindness. I tried two bottles of Hop Bit- 
ters, and since then have been entirely relieved. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. J. FLANIGAN, 


Hop Bitters Co. June 15, 1881. 

J have been suffering five years past with 
neuralgia, liver complaint, dyspepsia, and kid- 
ney complaint, and I have doctored with four- 
teen different doctors who did me no good 
At last I tried Hop Bitters, aud after I used a 
few bottles I received a great benefit from 
them, and if I had used Hop Bitters regularly 
I would have been well before. I know them 
to be the best medicine in the world for nerv- 
ous diseases of all kinds. 

JamMks Coonrts, 
Beelington, Barber County, W. Va. 


WICKED FOR CLERCYMEN. 


„I believe it to be all wrong, and even 
wicked, for clergymen or other public men to 

led into giving testimonials to quack doc- 
tors or patent medicines, but when a really 
meritorious article composed of valuable rem- 
edies known to all, and that all physicians use 
and trust in daily, we should freely commend 
it. I therefore cheerfully and heartily com- 
mend Hop Bitters for the good they have done 
me and my friends, firmly believing that they 
have no equal for family use. I will not be 


without them. 
Rev. B. R „Washington, D. C. 


A good Baptist clergyman of Bergen, N. T., 
a strong temperance man, suffered with kid- 


ney trouble, neuralgia, and dizziness almost to 


think | blessed 


blindness, over two years after he was advised 
that Hop Bitters would cure him, because he 
was afraid of and prejudiced against the word 
**bitters.”” Since his cure he says none need 
fear, but trust in Hop Bitters, 


My wife and — — were made healthy 
by the use of Hop Bitters, and I recommend 
them to Clergyman, 
Mexico, N. V. 

I bad severe attacks of Gravel and Kidney 
trouble; was unable to get any medicine or 
doctor to cure me until I used Hop Bitters, 
and they cured me in a short time.—A dis- 
tinguished lawyer and temperance orator of 
Wayne County, N. Y. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCBLLANEOUS. 
— Not to have loved is never to have been 

— The rose does not spring from the tears 
of mourning. 

— The cure for anger is silence. 

— Be not all sugar, or the world will gul 
thee down; nor yet all wormwood, or the wor! 
will spit thee out.— Persian (Current Mazims), 

— He who makes himself bran is pecked by 
hens.— Arabic, — Long. 

— What has the mouse to care (about the 
price of grain), since it has its nest in the mill? 
Persian (Current Mazim), 

— In whatever business one engages heartily, 
were it even a thorn, it would become a nose- 
gay.— Persian (Current Mazim). 

— No task is well performed by a reluctant 
hand.— Persian ( Nisami). 

— What will not time and toil? By these, a 


worm 
Will into silk a mulberry-leaf transform. 
— Persian,—Trench. 
— This unripe grape has already the proper- 
ties of a raisin. (Of a young man with the 
understanding and gravity of age. )— Persian,— 
Roebuck. 


— The star of sublimity shone on his fore- / 


head through wisdom. (Of a youth.) Persian 
(Saadi). 

— When once thy cart is overturned, every 
one will point out to thee the way.*—Persian,— 
Trench. 

* Irish Proverb: The man who sits on the dike always 
hurls well. 

— If Lam master, and thou art master, who 
shall drive the asses? . 

+t Galligan: You a lady, and I a lady, who shall drive 
and stout (proud), who will carry 

nguar: 
the dirt out? 

— He fled from the rain and sat down under 
the waterspout. 

— The hunting-dogs have scratched faces 
(Spoken in regard to the soft face and skin of 
the idleton and milksop.) 

— None got the cow but the Kadi. (The 
arbitrator himself seized upon the object in 
dispute. )— Arabic. 

— Things of no value usually make a great 
noise. Gold does not yield any such resonance 
as brass Hindu (Sarngadhara Paddhatli). 

— Be careful of your speech; a flaw in jade 
may be ground away, but a flaw in speech is 
hopeless. —Chinese. 

— The secret that should not be blown 

Not one of thy nation must know; 
You may padlock the gate of a town, 
But never the mouth of a foe. 
Persian, —Emerson. 

— A beautiful word is like a poem, which 
sheds glory; a genial word is like harps and 
jutes. Communion with the good is like a 
fr 
— Chinese. 

— The deeper the mind penetrates, the clearer 
it becomes; the more it spreads itself out on 
the surface, the more it is confused. 

— Let the writer’s thought so ripen in thee 
that it becomes, as it were, thy own thought.— 
Chinese (Chu-hi). 

— To speak so that the meaning may easily 
enter the mind,* to discern the subtilest thought 
in the words of others, this is wisdom.— Hindu 
(Cural), Conway. 

* « Be not too brief in conversation, lest you be not 
understood; nor too diffuse, lest you be trou esome,”’— 


good prose, every word is underscored” Schell - 


— Let the thought go deep, but let not the 
labor appear; let all the parts harmonize as 
by nature.—Chinese,—S. Johnson. 

— On every side is an ambush laid by the 
robber-troops of circumstance. Hence it is 
that the horseman of life urges on his courser 
at headlong speed. Persian (Hafiz) Emerson. 

— Our condition is like the darting lightning, 
one instant flashing and the next disappearing. 
Sometimes we are seated above the fourt 
heaven, and at other times we cannot see the 
back of our feet.— Persian (Saadi). 

— Whoever has a contented mind has all 
riches. To him whose foot is inclosed in a 
shoe, is it not as though the earth were carpeted 
with leather ?—Hindo (Hitopadesa). 

— The shell was not filled with pearls until 
it was contented (i. e., ceased from unrest).— 
Persian,— Roebuck. 
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WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Largest Bui Li- 
braries, and Laberateries fer 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern — 2 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 

For —4 — Calendar, containing full par- 
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CELEBRATED 
““ KIDNEY - WORT,” 


ronized 
in every State in the Union. 


* 


the school-room, and has 
the school 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Tun New-ExGLayxyp BUREAU oF EDUCATION 
„ has gained a national reputation, and is now pat: 
many of the best schools, public and private, 


This Bureau has stered a large number of 
2. able and who are not seek - 


ing positions, but preferment. 


Hence School Officers have learned where to 

„ apply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
here to register to find access to the best schools. 

This Bureag is under the management of a profes- 


4. sional educator, who has spent fo years in 
devoted much tion to 


and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 


‘ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


tt 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE SPECIFIC FOR KIDNEY DISEASES, LIVER 
TROUBLES, CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
FEMALE WEAKNESSES, AND 
RHEUMATISM, 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE HEARTILY. 


I have found Kidney-Wort to work like a charm 
doing all that is claimed for it. After using it several 
years in my practice, I, a regular physician,” can 
endorse it heartily It has done better than any remedy 
Lever used.” — R. K. Clark, M. D., South Hero, Vt, 


DANGEROUS KIDNEY DISEASE. 


“A stroke of paralysis prostrated me, also dan 
ously diseasing my kidneys. The doctors failed, but 


KIDNEY DISEASE AND BHEUMATISM. 
„Two of my friends had my trouble,” says Mr. 


address. Now is the time to register for spring 
fall openin 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Hax LL. D.: My Dear Sir, — There has 


Oncorr, 
always been one field of usefuſness unoccupied, so far 
as my knowledge 
the country; vis., that of 
teachers, already at work, 
by bringing them into — — with employers 
ready to offer them better wor 
reason to know that 
this field, and I congra 
American 


extends, by any educational burean in 
ting — — and ambitious 
in tering their condition, 
and better 
yes have successfu 
ulate you and the be 
u the fact. 
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clase of 
class of 
teachers u 


Yours faithfully, R. M. JONES, 
; Head Master William Penn School. 
Philadelphia, 1882. 


gs and vacancies constantly occurring. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


at 402 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
* N ‘kidney troubles bed lasted for 8 years. | often = — 
passed ood, ney- Wort cured me.’’—Michael Coto 
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Coll „ Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


Elbridge Malcom, of Weet Bath, Me. “I was given 
to die by wy pbysician and friends. We ali bad 


COLLEGES. 


u 
kidney disease and rhematism. Mine was of 30 years 
standing. Kiduey Wort has entirely cured all three 


988 UNIVERSITY. 


Schools. Open to both sexes. A the Registrar, 


“Thad kidney troubles for several years. Kidney. 
Wort cured me.’’—J. M. Dows, of Diebold Safe Co., 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
J sexes. courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


Canal St., New Orleans. 


CURED AFTER 20 VEARS. 

„ devoutly thank God that 1 found out the virtues 
of Kidney- Wort,“ writes C. P. Brown, of Westport, 
N. V. It has cured me of a 20 years case of terrible 
kidney disease.“ 


KIDNEWS, LIVER, AND CONSTIPATION. 

The most satisfactory results,” writes Jas. F. Reed, 
of North Acton, Me., in cases of kidney and liver 
troubles and constipation, have followed from the use 
of Kiduey- Wort by members of my fawily.” 


Miduey Troubles and Kheumatism. 
„My attending physician gave me up. I'd had rheu- 
matiam and kiduey troubles for 40 years. Many doctors 
and numberiess remedies did me no good. My friends, 
too, thought my death was certain. Kidney-Wort bas 
— | cured me, so writes Kibridge M m, West 
Bath, Me, 


LIVER DISORDER. 


„% Please tell my bro. soldiers, and the public, too,“ 
appeals J. C. Power, of Trenton, III., through the St. 
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it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Ite Faculty is full — 
men actively en 
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MORY COLLEGE, 
GEO 


Coll was organized in 1837. It is located 
on (900 feet above the sea) free from 


gaged ; ite curriculum broad and Ub- 
For full information 


eral. The expenses are small. 
t, ATrious G. 
848. tf 


Write for catalogue to the 
HA vOOD. D. D., Oxford, Ga. 


72 WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTWUENT of 
Dartmouth Comer Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG . Boston, 
En examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Louis Globe- Dem. aud Home and Fremde that Kidney 

Wort cured my liver disorder, which I'd had for 20 

years.’’—12-2-"82. 
RHEUMATISM. 


INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


„J have tried a great number,” truly remarks Mr. 
W. N. Grose, of Scranton, Pa, under date of Dec. 12, 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
0, A home school of excellent advantages. 


82, but there is no remedy like Kidney-Wort, for] Address C HAS. O. BAG DO, Principal. 46 ax 
curing rheumatism and diseased kidneys.” APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, M Beautiful 
INFLAMUATION OF BLADDER. location and and artistic advanta- 
“Chronic inflammation of the bladder, two genre ges superior. .O. V. Principal. 
M. SEMINARY West Lebanon, 


duration, was my wife's agg writes Dr. 
Summerlin, of Sun Hill, Ga. Pbysicians’ prescriptions, 
—my own included.—and domestic remedies only palli- 


72 LADIES’ 
N. H. 
E. H. BARLOw, A. M., 


half the States in the Union. 
neipal. 


ated her pains, Kidney-Wort, however, has entirely 


cured her.” 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


INTERNAL PILES. 


„ had internal piles for several — said J. B. 
Moyer, of Myerstown, Pa. Nothing helped me except 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For A U or information, at Now 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


idney-Wort, It cured me.“ 
LADIES’ TROUBLES. 

Respect the confidence reposed in you by ladies. ‘It 

has helped me in intricate — writes Mrs. Annie 

Rockbald, of Jarrettsville, Md. This lady correspond- 


ent wrote us about Kidney-Wort’s curative effects. 


trainin 
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ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 


fool 
Fuous, Acting Principal. 


BHEUMATISH. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WororstTer. For Both Sexes 


“Nothing else would,” tersely says Justice J. G. . 
Jewell, of Woodbury, Vt., “ but Kidney-Wort did cure ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 6, 1883, 
may three years’ Address E. H. RussEvt, Principal. 

DYSPEPSIA. „ STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Josiah Kenney, of Landis- , 
arg, Pa, Kidney Wort cured my tor Gases of students, Addrest 


b 
I had it in its worst 1orm, too.“ 


A WILLING OATH. 
“Twill swear by Kidney-Wort all the time,“ writes 
Mr. J. R. Kauffmann, Lancaster, Pa, (All its patrons 
do the same, Mr. K ) 


on Wednesday, 
dress Mias ELLEN 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
begin with entrance 
56, 1888. For circulars, etc., ad 
Prin. 


DELICATE COMPLAINTS. 


Another lady, Mrs. J. B. Clark, Amitee Cte, Tans 
writes us: Kidney-Wort has cured me of habi 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
85 Both Sexes. 


For warn, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypex, A.M. 


constipation, pain the side, as well as some other 
delicate com ts.“ 


“T wouldn't be without them 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
85 For Ladies 


Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
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2 53. 80. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wörns, Mass. 
§ For Both Bewes. 
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DACW.BEN ‘or catalogues. 
ARE To CURE PREPARATORY. 

‘AND with CURE — NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
(EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS R. T. Common branches. English and Scientific 
ee DYSPEPSIA. and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 

Musical Institute, and 


ENWICH ACADEMY 
Commercial . Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M. 
„Last Greenwich. R. I. 


‘ 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful 
drug, and are highly recommended. 


worth $6 free, 
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JOURNAL OF 
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Vol. XVII.—No. 18. 
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A GEOGR 


APHICAL READER. 


Illustrated. A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and Explanations, from 
the Best Writers in English Literature. Classified and arranged to meet the 
wants of Geographical Students, and to serve as a Supplementary 
Reader for Pupils 12 to 14 years of age. 


It is original and unique in conception and excecution. 


It is varied iu style, and treats of every variefy of 


geographical topic. 
It — the vhical text-books, and. 


gongra 
ving additional interest to the study, it leads the pup 
more ex 


Introductory price, 81. 


tensive geographical reading and research. the new education 


It is not simply a collection of dry statistics and out- 
line descriptions, but vivid narrations of great literary 
merit, that convey useful information and promote 
general culture. 

It conforms to pe philosophical ideas upon which 


Special Examination price, with view to intreduc., 75 cts. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


416 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


OD LITERATURE: 


ves the best articles from the English periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 


Aa Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


them; full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


“One of the most valaable of our weekly literary 


It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 


journals. Its selections made with excellent judgment | ary journals in the country.” —Aosfon Kven'g Traveller, 


and its criticisms of current literature crisp ana satis- 
factorv. Our Continent. 


„It cont ins each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 


“It is very good every week.“ — The late J. T. Fields. ters. Southern Churchman. 
Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Copies. ER" Canvassers wanted in every town, and the most liberal induce- 


ments offered. 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 18 & 20 Astor Pl., N. I. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 


— OF — 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


New York, cago, 
Boston, New Orleans. 
Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, 

32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & 00., 
Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
810 Walnut t., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 


Tables for Qualitative Chemical 17 
with an in uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By HAN WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American 


Edited by 
son Coll., Pa. 


Science 
world who will furnish his address. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO 


MONROE'S Readers 4 Spellers. | PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 26 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARDO'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 158 Wabash Ave. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


OLARK. & MAYNARD, 74 Brosaway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Beaders; 
Leighten’s History of Reme; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s Freach Course 

Reed and Keliegg’s Gradea Leasons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessous in English ; 

Hlatchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 


J. P. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
87 Franklin St., nosros. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


PARKER A MARVEL’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts, 
ORLANDO LEACH, New Vork. 40... 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


Is a book that may be read with both pleasure and 


during the idle hours of Vacation. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
* 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
To JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and e renewal of 


THE WATERBURY WATCH. 


ur New Subscribers, $10.00 
our own Kenewai,. . 2:50} $12.75, 
Tour ow Registering, Malling Watch, .25 


Address, T. W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays (The Two Noble Kinsmen, being taken in place 
of Titus -ndronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnete 
(1 vol.), and Life, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
pleting the edition (40 vols.). Send for circular. 


A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boeror. Mass. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Special attention paid to furnishing School Hoards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text- books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as ahove. BOK tf anw 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
KO., & O, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


School Room Wall M 


aps 


Send for Circular 


‘Way pur ‘ong 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
National Subscription A 
HOW Oldest of the kind in th. U'S. > 


Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATING. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ory of every kind at wholesale rates 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price li-, on 

lication. School Supplies, all inds. 
‘Address HENRY D. NOYES « CO., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 


of the Amherst College, Am 
names essors 
SADVBUR, LL n., vs 


Mass, The 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 
For their Popular and Standard Edacational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Keference. 

For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


and examination, address, 
405 tf ©. W. GILSON, Agent. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Lessonsin Elem. Physiclegy; $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Ceurse of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, - 
Stewart's Lesens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Lechyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.235 


Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, JT 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. tema, cloth, $1.25. 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG'S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG'S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Hart’s German for 

(4 vols. read $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 780. to $25 
The (30 vo 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), ° 
Putnam’s World’s . Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new 3.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo: 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., each 8 
Leffingweil’s eo Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dic 75 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’sa Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1. é 
Le Duec’s Learni to Draw. Ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages. mailed on application 


tn the Pubitahera 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Rev. by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M. 


First Lines of Fnglish Grammar. Copy for examina- 
tion, post paid, 25cts Institutes of English Gram- 
mar. Copy for examination, post paid, 50 cts .. G@ram- 
mar of Enzlish Grammars, 10th edition, revised and 
improved. Enlarged by the addition of a copious index 
of matter by SAMUEL RERRIAN, A.M. 1100 08. 
Royal octavo, leather, $5 00; half mor, 86 25. Cireu 

led free on application. Correspondence solicited. 
II. I. IAM WOOD & CO. 
56 and 58 Lafayette Place, N. v. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, separating | Mental and 
2 Union Arith. Course, Com } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
a 
y 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


THE 


BEACON LIGHT! 


A very successful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
By J. H. TENNEY AND E. A. HOFFMANN. 


% We are delighted with it.— The only one in use in 
this Vicinity. Ought to be in every Sabbath School in 


land. 
65 above extracts from a letter co ud with the 


impression of those familiar with the book 
Sich b, that it is one of the very best ever published. 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, - - - - $2.00 
Plantation, Jabilee, and other songs. A great success, 

Piano and Organ accompaniment, 

MUSICAL FAVORITE, - $2.00 
New and superior selection of the best Piano pieces, 

GEMS OF ENGLISH #ONG, - - $2.00 


i to be a great favorite, being the best 
— of 2. songs in the English 


angaage. 


Charming Cantatas for the end of the'Musical Season. 
RUTH AND BOAZ. Andrews 65 cts, 
NEW FLOWER QUEEN. Root. 

Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & c., 

451 Washington Street, Boston. 


* 
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PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
Coates’s Comprehensive aker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
205 Wabash Ave., Sharnless's neg’ — Trigonom. 
CAGO Raub’s Language eries. 
Gummere's Surveying. 
hompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political 2 
Dickens’s Child's History England 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lista MAURY’S GROGRAPSIEFS, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 


6 Bond Street, 
NEW YORK. 


2 Tale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 


Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
ver 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & co., 


408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Needed by Man, Civil, Aiining, and 


Engineer, etc. 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH OFFICIAL 
Metric Conversion Tables, 


With an Introduction by Prot. R. H. TaurstTon. 
1 vol., 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The Metric, British and United States Tables of 
Weights and Measures, together with the tables of 
Conversion Factors, prepared for the use of the isritish 
Army and Navy, by Capt. Noble, R A., and the Tables 
a a for a rimilar purpose in the United States 

deut. Birnie, U. G. A., reprinted by permission from 
the United States“ Ordnance Notes, with an extended 
Introduction by Prof. R H. Thurston, of Stevens Inst. 
of Technology. 

This book should be in the hands of every scientific 
man, of every engineer,—civil, mining, or mechanical, 
and of every one interested in the lutroduction of the 
Metric System, the uses, advantages, and character of 
which are stated so faliv and forcibiv in the Introduc- 
tion. JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


418 15 Astor Place, New York City. 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


A New Political Economy, 


b 
Industrial Univ. 4. 7 


facts and ideas by diagrams; 3. Tabular 


their proper places and relations; 4. Pull discussion of the more 


practical parts of the 
Kidd’s New Elocution. 


A Revised Edition of Kid's 


bee 55 improved in the selection of 
P. 


troduction price, $1.00. 


137 Walnat Street, 


OINOINNATH, 


The work contains some features of 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


M. Gregory, LL.D., Ex-President Illinois 
striking originality. 1. 
illustration of its elementary 
synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
portant and 


science. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Introduction price, $1.20. 


Bnlarged 


(Ready March 15.) 
Elocution and Vocal Culture.“ 


matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & GCO., Publishers, 


28 Bend Street, 
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Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. T1 * ¢ 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION —AMHERST, MASS. 
The Eighth Session of the College will commence July 9, and last six weeks. — —ů— 


